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Preface 


This  project  was  designed  to  study  the  applicability  of  several  multi¬ 
variate  statistical  analysis  techniques  to  computer  performance  evaluation. 
Such  techniques  are  needed  to  better  explain  variable  interaction  and  the 
complexities  of  current  systems,  and  to  predict  future  performance  of  such 
systems.  Specific  techniques  examined  in  this  effort  were  multilinear 
regression,  automatic  interaction  detection,  and  ridge  regression.  The 
techniques  were  applied  to  simulated  data  created  through  the  computer 
performance  evaluation  simulation  developed  at  the  Air  Force  Institute  of 
Technology. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  advisors,  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Hartrum,  Lt  Col  James 
N.  Bexfleld,  and  Lt  Col  Charles  W.  McNichols  of  the  Air  Force  Institute  of 
Technology  for  their  timely  advice  and  guidance  concerning  this  study.  I 
would  also  like  to  thank  Capt  Patricia  K.  Lawlis  of  the  Air  Force  Institute 
of  Technology  for  the  many  hours  she  made  her  personal  computer  available 
for  this  project. 
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Abstract 

Multivariate  statistical  analysis  techniques  were  examined  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  applicability  to  computer  performance  evaluation.  Specific 
techniques  were  multilinear  regression,  automatic  interaction  detection 
(AID),  and  ridge  regression.  A  simulated  data  base  created  through  a  com¬ 
puter  performance  evaluation  simulation  developed  at  the  Air  Force  Institute 
of  Technology  was  modeled  using  each  technique.  Multilinear  regression 
derived  the  most  accurate  modeling  equations,  though  no  method  adequately 
explained  the  variation  in  turnaround  time,  didge  regression,  designed  to 
circumvent  mult lc oil inear it y ,  also  created  modeling  equations,  but  was  less 
accurate  because  no  multicollinearity  was  present  in  the  system.  AID,  how¬ 
ever,  clustered  the  data  into  groups  which  explained  high  levels  of  the 
variability  of  the  criterion  variable  within  each  group,  and  little  between 
the  groups.  Data  records  which  met  the  selection  criteria  for  each  group 
should  also  have  values  of  the  criterion  variable  within  the  range  speci¬ 
fied  by  that  group.  Although  difficult  to  use,  AID  provided  initial  informa¬ 
tion  about  systems  which  could  not  be  modeled  through  regression  or  other 
techniques.  The  applicability  of  each  technique  to  selected  types  of  com¬ 
puter  systems  was  also  documented. _ 
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APPLICATION  OF  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  TECHNIQUES 
TO  COMPUTER  PERFORMANCE  EVALUATION 

I.  Introduction 

Computer  systems  are  designed  to  process  information  quickly  and 
with  the  most  efficient  use  of  system  resources.  Therefore,  computer 
systems  are  evaluated  on  how  well  they  perform  required  processing  func¬ 
tions.  Three  major  performance  criteria  of  a  computer  system  are  total 
system  throughput  (the  number  of  jobs  processed  in  a  specified  period), 
the  turnaround  time  of  individual  batch  programs,  and  remote  response 
time  in  a  real-time  oriented  environment.  A  multiprogramming  environment 
increases  throughput  by  processing  several  computer  programs  simultaneously. 
However,  individual  program  turnaround  times  and  remote  user  response  times 
could  actually  decrease  because  each  program  now  shares  and  competes  for 
system  resources.  Therefore,  evaluation  and  control  of  computer  workload 
and  resources  are  vital  to  insure  proper  computer  support  (Ref  8x2). 

Computer  performance  evaluation  (CPE)  assesses  a  system's  perform¬ 
ance  to  produce  an  overall  understanding  of  how  well  the  system  performs 
its  various  functions.  CPE  activities  involve  collecting,  analyzing, 
and  interpreting  computer  performance  data  for  both  workload  support  and 
resource  utilization.  The  analyst  obtains  the  required  data  either 
directly  from  the  system  or  its  representation,  and  models  the  system 
using  analytic,  simulation,  or  empirical  techniques.  Measurement  tech¬ 
niques  study  the  current  system  using  actual  data  collected  directly 
from  the  operational  system.  System  models  are  organized  representations 
of  the  system  functions  built  to  study  the  system  by  relating  dependent 
(performance)  variables  to  independent  (workload)  variables. 
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Analytic  models  present  the  system  as  a  series  of  equations  relating 
system  parameters  to  performance  criteria.  These  equations,  representing 
a  discrete  set  of  parameters,  are  then  mathematically  solved.  This  may 
be  an  iterative  process  to  calculate  the  values  of  the  dependent  variables 
from  several  combinations  of  the  independent  variables  (Refs  17*17;  and 
9-45-7).  Thus  analytic  models  evaluate  system  performance  with  minimal 
costs  and  effort  for  a  variety  of  system  parameters  and  configurations. 
Further,  the  effects  of  various  changes  to  the  system  configuration  and 
workload  can  be  evaluated  before  any  are  actually  made.  A  major  analytic 
method  is  queuing  theory  which  views  a  computer  system  as  a  multiple 
resource  system  and  models  contention  for  the  resources.  While  valuable, 
and  frequently  quite  accruate  in  its  prediction  results,  queuing  theory  is 
constrained  when  working  with  complex  multiple  resource  systems.  Further, 
the  analytic  model  developed  may  be  impossible  to  solve  mathematically. 
Analytic  models  are  also  criticized  for  too  often  making  too  many  simpli¬ 
fying  assumptions  about  the  system,  and  thus  biasing  the  model  (Ref  24:11). 

Simulation  is  another  numerical  modeling  technique,  frequently  per¬ 
formed  on  a  digital  computer .  A  simulation  recreates  the  system  perform¬ 
ance  over  time,  studying  the  evolution  and  dynamic  behavior  of  the  system. 
The  parameters  of  interest  are  tracked  as  they  occur  chronologically, 
working  under  or  mimicking  an  environment  identical  to  the  actual  system. 

In  addition,  a  simulation  may  model  a  system  which  does  not  yet  exist. 
Further,  for  many  simulations,  the  workload  parameters  could  be  easily 
adjusted  to  emulate  different  environment  changes.  Here  agin,  the  analyst 
may  study  the  effects  of  these  changes  without  actually  making  them.  Dif¬ 
ficulties  with  this  technique  are  building  the  simulation  and  insuring  its 
correctness  (Refs  24:11;  and  17*18). 
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Empirical  models  characterise  the  computer  system  performance  statis¬ 
tically,  based  on  either  real  or  simulated  data.  The  Interactions  of 
functional  and  performance  variables  sure  often  too  complex  to  be  readily 
understandable  when  the  logical,  system  structure  is  considered  alone.  Be¬ 
cause  empirical  models  are  based  totally  on  experimental  data,  they  go  be¬ 
yond  the  logical  system  to  its  results.  Besides  modeling  the  system,  these 
measurement  tools  often  detect  system  design  or  implementation  deficiencies 
by  revealing  unexpected  system  behavior  under  select  conditions.  Further, 
the  statistical  techniques  are  also  often  capable  of  identifying  the  degree 
of  confidence  (or  uncertainty)  associated  with  the  model  (Ref  17 » 21-22). 

These  modeling  techniques  characterize  and  precisely  describe  the 
workload  of  a  system  to  understand  what  resource  needs  correspond  to  dif¬ 
ferent  workload  elements.  Therefore,  the  techniques  explain  the  performance 
of  current  systems,  predict  future  performance  of  existing  or  proposed  sys¬ 
tems,  or  verify  improvements  to  working  systems.  Appropriately  designed 
models  can  also  be  used  to  tune  existing  systems  to  improve  system  efficiency 
and  user  satisfaction  (Ref  18 *4).  Various  analytic  and  simulation  modeling 
techniques  have  been  developed  and  widely  used  for  CPE,  but  have  not  proven 
completely  satisfactory  for  all  systems.  Thus,  this  thesis  effort  studied 
the  less  explored  area  of  empirical  modeling  techniques. 

Problem 

Major  drawbacks  exist  with  the  statistical  techniques  most  commonly 
used  to  model  systems  for  GPS.  The  techniques  frequently  assume  the  dependent 
variables  are  linearly  related  to  the  independent  variables,  or  attempt  to 
transform  the  data  to  impose  linearity  before  processing  the  data.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  some  techniques  assume  no  Interaction  exists  among  the  independent 
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variables,  a  condition  called  nonaddltlvlty.  Finally,  the  Independent 
variables  are  frequently  deemed  to  be  truly  uncorrelated,  i.e. ,  no  multi- 
collinearity  exists.  However,  data  are  frequently  nonlinear,  effective 
data  transform  algorithms  are  difficult  to  develop  and  apply,  and  variables 
in  a  system  with  multiple  workload  parameters  are  rarely  independent.  Thus 
current  techniques,  while  valuable,  have  limitations  and  newer  multivariate 
modeling  performance  techniques  should  be  considered. 

The  techniques  attempt  to  account  for  nonlinear  variables  and  their 
interrelationships.  Those  techniques  also  consider  multiple  performance 
parameters,  and  parameters  whose  influences  could  not  be  considered  indi¬ 
vidually.  Further,  they  study  the  performance  of  subsets  or  clusters  of 
job  or  activity  types  where  data  nonlinearity  cannot  be  otherwise  managed. 

Scone 

This  thesis  effort  examined  several  multivariate  analysis  techniques 
to  determine  their  applicability  to  CPE.  These  statistical  techniques  were 
designed  to  deal  with  large -size  multidimensional  samples.  Thus,  they 
accounted  for  multiple  factors  in  a  typical  computer  system  workload 
analysis.  No  effort  was  planned  or  made  to  develop  totally  new  techniques; 
only  existing  methods  were  considered.  Multilinear  regression  was  first 
studied  to  provide  insight  into  the  system  being  studied  and  to  establish 
a  baseline  against  which  to  compare  results  of  the  other  techniques  tested. 
The  multivariate  techniques  considered  on  a  theoretical  basis  for  possible 
experimentation  included;  Factor  analysis,  canonical  correlation  analysis, 
cluster  analysis,  discriminant  analysis,  automatic  interaction  detection 
(AID),  and  ridge  regression.  The  first  four  methods  are  among  the  more 
commonly  used  multivariate  techniques  capable  of  handling  the  multiplicity 
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of  variables  Involved  In  CFB.  The  latter  two  techniques  were  Included  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  thesis  committee. 
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Factor  anal val^.  This  quantitative  method  collects  and  analyses  data 
on  a  set  of  variables  to  determine  the  variable  Interdependence  or  structure. 
It  isolates  the  major  statistical  dimensions  or  factors  in  the  data  sample. 
Thus  it  reduces  a  large  number  of  variables,  often  highly  correlated,  into  a 
smaller  number  of  underlying  factors,  while  simultaneously  reducing  variable 

redundancy  (Sef  21s 6-1 -6 -5) • 

\ 

Canonical  correlation  analysis.  This  technique  initially  defines  sets 

X  .  \ 

of  predictor  and  criterion  variable  observations.  It  then  attempts  to 
establish  a  linear  combination  of  the  performance  variables  and  a  second 
linear  combination  of  the  criterion  variables  in  such  a  fashion  an  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  correlation  between  the  two  linear  combinations  (Ref  21-5-l-5“4) • 

Cluster  analysis.  This  method  partitions  the  data  set  into  homogeneous 
and  well-separated  subsets.  The  goad  is  to  minimize  the  maximum  dissimilarity 
between  entries  in  a  single  cluster  while  maximizing  the  dissimilarities  be¬ 
tween  the  clusters  themselves  (Ref  29*147-8). 

Discriminant  analysis.  This  method  also  assigns  an  individual  record 
from  the  data  set  to  one  of  sever  ad  distinct  populations  by  observing 
characteristics  of  the  data.  It  attempts  to  determine  linear  combinations 
of  the  original  independent  variables  which  show  the  largest  differences 
in  the  group  means  (Ref  23*435-6). 

Automatic  interaction  detection  (AID).  This  technique  is  also  similar 
to  clustering  in  that  it  iteratively  divides  the  data  set  into  smaller 
groupings  with  as  much  dissimilarity  between  or  among  the  groupings  as 
possible.  The  group  with  the  greatest  variability  remaining  is  selected 
for  each  division  (Ref  21*8-1-8-4). 


Ridge  regression.  This  technique  uses  an  alternative  method  (to  the 
least  squares  nethod.  used  by  multilinear  regression)  to  determine  the  most 
significant  variables  affecting  the  performance  variables.  It  Is  particu¬ 
larly  useful  In  explaining  Interrelations  between  a  criterion  variable  and 
highly  nonorthogonal  predictor  variables  (Ref  3*181). 

Not  all  the  techniques  considered  theoretically  were  put  to  a  practical 
test.  Ridge  regression  and  AID  were  selected  due  to  the  information  avail¬ 
able  and  the  lack  of  any  published  reports  of  CPE  studies  using  them. 

Assumptions 

Two  assumptions  were  made  while  designing  this  thesis  project. 

1.  The  first  was  that  the  selected  techniques  would  be  available  for 
actual  testing  on  either  the  Cyber  or  Create  computer  systems.  Factor  analysis, 
discriminant  analysis,  and  canonical  correlation  analysis  were  available  through 
the  Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences  (SPSS).  Independent  modules 
were  locally  available  far  AID,  cluster  analysis,  and  ridge  regression.  All 
were  supported  on  the  Cyber  computer  system. 

2.  The  second  assumption  was  that  actual  or  simulated  CPE  data  would  be 
available  to  test  the  selected  techniques.  Simulated  system  accounting  data 
were  available  from  the  CIS  simulation  developed  at  the  Air  Force  Institute 
of  Technology  far  EE752,  Computer  Performance  Evaluation  (Ref  9).  The  MAC 
Washington  Area  Computer  Center,  Det  1,  1500  Computer  Services  Squadron, 

Andrews  AF5,  Md.,  provided  actual  monthly  workload  accounting  data  from  its 
dual  Burroughs  B4700  configuration,  though  these  data  were  not  used  due  to 
time  constraints. 

Summary  of  Current  Knowledge 

Although  seme  Initial  work  has  been  done  applying  multivariate  analysis 
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techniques  to  CPE,  their  use  is  by  no  means  universal.  A.  K.  Agra wa la  and 
others  (Refs  1}  and  29)  have  applied  cluster  analysis,  though  more  to  modeling 
computer  workload  than  computer  performance.  In  addition,  some  attention  has 
been  paid  to  factor  analysis  by  D.  R.  Cruise  among  others  (Refs  4j  and  22) 
and  to  discriminant  analysis  by  Little  (Ref  19).  Although  these  techniques 
were  not  tested  during  this  effort,  the  work  which  had  been  done  using  them 
also  provided  a  base  from  which  to  evaluate  the  results  of  this  thesis. 

Approach 

Precisely  defining  this  thesis  problem  was  initially  difficult.  The 
exact  techniques  to  be  tested  could  not  be  specified  immediately,  since  no 
work  had  occurred  to  determine  which  of  them  were  most  feasible.  The  first 
consideration  was  to  determine  what  techniques  were  currently  available  and 
which  might  apply  to  CPS.  Therefore,  a  literature  search  of  multivariate 
analysis  techniques  and  CPE  was  conducted  through  statistical  and  computer- 
oriented  literature.  Specific  techniques  considered,  as  listed  above,  were 
ridge  regression,  factor  analysis,  cluster  analysis,  canonical  correlation 
analysis,  discriminant  analysis,  and  AID.  Each  was  studied  in  order  to 
obtain  a  detailed  statistical  understanding  to  determine  the  most  promising 
tools  for  CPE.  CPE  itself,  the  concept  of  performance  evaluation,  the 
most  important  performance  indices,  and  CPE  applications  were  also  studied. 
Multilinear  regression  was  also  considered  for  clarity  and  insight,  providing 
a  basis  for  later  comparisons  and  evaluations  of  the  technique  results.  The 
results  of  this  theoretical  mathematical  study  were  applied  to  practical 
exercises  processing  simulated  CPE  data  through  the  selected  techniques. 
Finally,  the  results  received  from  the  different  techniques  were  analyzed 
and  compared  to  evaluate  the  applicability  of  each  technique  to  CPE. 
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Mater lalg  and  Equipment 

No  special  computer  hardware  was  needed  to  support  this  project.  Soft¬ 
ware  support  for  the  selected  techniques  was  required  and  was  available 
through  SPSS  and  other  independent  systems.  In  addition,  both  simulated 
and  actual  data  were  available. 

Expected  Results 

This  thesis  effort  determined  which  of  the  multivariate  analysis  tech¬ 
niques  studied  were  most  applicable  to  GIB.  Analysing  and  comparing  the 
experimental  results  also  produced  a  hierarchy  of  applicable  tools  for  the 
computer  system  manager. 


II.  Tnlt.le.1  Data  Anal 


Workload.  Charan+^iflzatlon 

Although  the  objectives  of  a  given  CPE  effort  vary  with  the  specific 
problem  being  studied,  the  basic  areas  considered  are  generally  throughput 
rate,  tumaround/response  time,  and  resource  use.  Models  are  normally 
developed  to  understand  the  current  system,  as  well  as  to  assess  the  effects 
of  changes  to  the  workload  and/or  environment  before  such  changes  are  made. 
However,  to  do  this  successfully,  the  analyst  must  fully  understand  the  inter¬ 
play  between  the  computer  system  hardware / software  environment  and.  the  work¬ 
load.  Hence,  collecting  and  analyzing  measurement  data  from  the  system  »nd«w 
study  is  vital.  These  data  are  collected  from  the  system  or  its  model  while 
a  typical  workload  is  being  processed.  Thus  information  about  the  nature 
and  resource  requirements  of  each  job  is  available  to  form  statistical  samples 
of  the  workload.  System  accounting  logs,  hardware  monitors,  and  software 
monitors  are  prime  sources  of  representative  data  used  to  identify  and 
characterize  aspects  of  system  performance  (Refs  24*8  j  2?*150j  and  18*4). 

The  test  workload,  as  well  as  the  measurements  taken,  determine  the 
results  of  the  experiment.  Therefore,  care  must  be  taken  to  insure  the 
representativeness  of  the  test  data.  To  this  end,  the  time  interval  over 
which  the  data  are  measured  must  also  be  representative  of  the  system, 
the  underlying  system  characteristics  must  remain  constant,  or  stationary 
(Refs  2*1»  and  16*5).  Although  this  is  virtually  impossible  to  guarantee 
in  practice,  the  experiment  must  be  designed  to  provide  reasonable  assurance 
that  these  conditions  will  be  met. 

The  analyst  must  understand  the  system  workload  before  he/she  determines 
the  representativeness  of  the  test  data.  The  form  of  this  workload  is 
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directly  related  to  the  specific  techniques  being  used  In  the  study.  The 
workload  measured  and  models  developed  In  this  thesis  are  statistical  in 
nature,  thus  enabling  statistical  validation  of  the  models.  Kelly  (Ref 
l6tl)  lists  six  advantages  provided  by  formal  statistical  techniques. 

1.  The  data  analysis  Is  now  completely  objective!  all  subjectivity 
has  been  removed. 

2.  Generalizations  about  the  system  are  better  supported  by  the 
statistical  Information  produced. 

3.  The  number  of  false  starts  toward  creating  the  model  are  reduced. 

4.  Comparing  results  of  different  workloads  is  simpler. 

5.  Credibility  of  conclusions  drawn  is  improved. 

6.  Statistics  provide  a  more  scientific  framework  for  the  CPE  study 
under  development. 

However,  to  use  these  methods  successfully,  the  analyst  must  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  system  involved.  He  /she  must  understand  statistical  theory 
to  some  degree  to  insure  an  adequate  relationship  between  the  data  and  the 
underlying  assumptions  made.  Further,  he/she  should  be  familiar  with  various 
statistical  techniques,  their  capabilities  and  limitations,  and  what  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  derived  from  each,  to  insure  selection  of  the  desired  information. 
Finally,  the  analyst  must  be  able  to  organize  sizable  masses  of  data  and  to 
present  them  in  logical  and  readable  form  (Ref  16:1-2). 

Lewis  (Ref  18:15-16)  Identifies  five  significant  characteristics  for 
measurement  data. 

1.  Data  is  collected  in  often  enormous  amounts,  up  to  and  including 
millions  of  observations,  depending  on  the  model  and  system  involved. 

2.  The  relative  "times-between-event"  frequently  includes  discrete 
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components  rather  than  occurring  in  strictly  exponential  distributions. 

3.  Data  stationarity  cannot  always  be  assumed  or  proven. 

4.  Significant  differences  or  irregularities  in  the  data  nay  occur 
frequently  due  to  the  external  system  variables. 

5.  The  data  nay  suggest  a  lack  of  stochastic  regularity,  or  insufficient 
tine  or  data  nay  be  present  to  determine  such  a  pattern. 

These  characteristics  clearly  show  the  need  to  fully  understand,  explain,  and 
document  the  system  workload. 

The  workload  measure  must  document  the  actual  system  load  in  measurable 
units,  such  as  CPU  time,  blocks  of  memory  required/used,  etc.  These  vari¬ 
ables  are  used  to  establish  the  load  on  the  individual  system  resources. 
Further,  the  measure  must  account  for  the  temporary  level  of  workload  which 
varies  across  time  and  is  directly  dependent  on  the  rate  of  arrival  of  user 
jobs.  Finally,  the  workload  measure  should  represent  the  external,  user- 
oriented  characteristics  of  the  user  jobs  (Ref  ?:2).  This  last  requirement 
was  not  considered  In  the  CPE  simulation  (CPESZJl)  data.  The  main  system 
resources  tracked  by  CPESIM  are  documented  later. 

The  analyst  first  measures  the  independent  and  dependent  variables 
across  a  given  time  period  to  establish  a  baseline  and  create  a  model.  The 
model  is  then  validated  by  measuring  and  collecting  smother  independent 
data  set  and  using  the  model  to  calculate  the  values  of  the  dependent 
variables  based  on  those  of  the  independent  variables.  The  calculated 
figures  are  then  compared  to  the  actual  measured  results  to  validate  the 
accuracy  and  representativeness  of  the  model  (Refs  9  *45 j  and  24tl6). 
Alternatively,  the  basic  model  may  be  independently  validated  by  generating 
models  from  separate  data  bases  and  comparing  the  results  to  determine  the 
stability  and  consistency  of  the  models  (Ref  2i28). 


CFE2I&  Data  Description 

Data  far  analysis  were  collected  from  simulated  accounting  log  data 
produced  by  GPESIM.  A  five  day  period  wa s  used  for  the  initial  data  base} 
six  additional  days  were  measured  to  produce  the  independent  test  workload. 
The  variables  collected  and  used  in  the  following  models  appear  in  Table  I. 
The  assignment  of  predictor  (workload)  and/or  criterion  (performance)  status 
far  each  variable  is  also  indicated.  Although  other  data  parameters  were 
available,  they  were  not  deemed  suitable  for  this  effort. 

The  data  were  merged  into  a  single  file  for  each  set  to  create  as 
representative  a  workload  as  possible.  The  first  file  contained  78?  data 
records;  the  second  contained  922  records.  The  system  workload  was  then 
characterized  for  initial  analysis.  All  statistical  analyses  were  performed 
using  programs  available  through  SPSS  (Ref  23).  The  stationarity  of  the 
workload  was  studied  from  day-to-day  and  from  hour-to-hour  over  a  single 
day.  The  T -tests  showed  the  workload  was  stationary  for  all  relevant  work¬ 
load  parameters  both  day-to-day  and  hour-to-hour.  Thus  the  data  sample  used 
was  representative  of  the  system  operation. 

Statistical  Description 

This  thesis  effort  first  examined  the  workload  using  descriptive  and 
inferential  techniques.  Cumulative  frequencies  (produced  by  SPSS  procedure 
Condescriptive)  were  considered  for  the  selected  variables  to  analyze  the 
overall  system  workload.  Table  II  contains  the  range,  mean,  standard 
deviation,  and  95  percent  confidence  interval  for  each  workload  parameter 
for  the  first  data  file.  Table  III  contains  the  same  information  for  the 
test  data  file.  The  mean  of  each  variable  would  be  expected  to  fall  within 
the  confidence  interval  95  percent  of  the  time  for  any  given  period  (of 
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Table  I 


Predictor  and  Criterion  Variables 
Included  in  the  Model 


Variable 

Descriptive  Title 

Status 

Cards 

Number  of  Cards  Read 

Predictor* 

CPUtime 

CPU  Time  in  Seconds 

Predictor 

DisklO 

Number  of  Disk  IOs 

Predictor* 

IOtlae 

10  Time  in  Hours 

Predictor/ 

Criterion 

Lines 

Number  of  Lines  Printed 

Predictor* 

Memory 

Memory  in  Blocks 

Predictor 

Tape 10 

Tape  Drives  Assigned 

Predictor* 

Turntime 

Turnaround  Time  in  Hours 

Criterion 

♦Predictor  variables  for  both  turnaround  tine  and  10  time 
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Table  II 


Workload  Parameter  Statistics 
Initial  Data  File 


Standard  Confidence 
Variable  Range  Mean  Deviation  Interval 

Cards  0.0  -  3146.0  238.968  330.958  215.810  -  262.126 
CPUtlae  0.0  -  999.0  154.574  201.310  140.488  -  168.661 
DlsklO  0.0  -  9999.0  895.422  1237.846  808.806  -  962.038 
IOt late  0.0  -  3100.0  302.192  387.660  275-066  -  329.317 
Lines  0.0  -  9090.0  1047.529  1398.204  949.692  -  1145.365 
Meaary  10.0  -  205.0  69.269  51-004  65-701  -  72.838 
TapelO  0.0  -  2628.0  233*305  361.792  207-989  -  258.621 
Tapes  0.0  -  3.0  1.409  1.146  1.329  -  1.489 
Turntine  O.OOt  -  5-728  1.549  1-489  1.445  -  I.635 


Table  HI 


Workload.  Parameter  Statistics 
Test  Data  File 


Variable 

Range 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Confidence 

Interval 

Cards 

0.0 

- 

2542.0 

263.428 

349.106 

240.865  - 
285.992 

CPUtime 

0.0 

- 

999.0 

165.46? 

210.637 

151.853  - 
179.082 

DisklO 

0.0 

- 

8942.0 

917.645 

1227.317 

838.320  - 
996.970 

IOtiae 

0.0 

- 

2?00.0 

302.352 

383-453 

277.578  - 
327.145 

Lines 

0.0 

- 

10506.0 

996.850 

1396.974 

906.560  - 
1087.141 

Memory 

3.0 

- 

204.0 

66.206 

48.760 

63.055  - 
69.358 

Tape 10 

0.0 

- 

2612.0 

232.714 

355.473 

209.738  - 
255.689 

Tapes 

0.0 

- 

3.0 

1.423 

1.094 

1.352  - 
1.494 

Turntime 

0.009 

- 

7.003 

1.679 

1.638 

1.573  - 
1.785 

sufficient  length). 

Studied  also  was  actual  memory  allocated  across  time.  This  test  found 
a  clear  grouping  of  job  sizes.  The  groupings,  and  the  percent  of  workload 
in  each  were  approximately! 


Memory 
4K  -  36K 
50 K  -  68K 
100K  -  150X 
185K  -  205K 


Percentages 

36.9606 

36.336 

20.8005 

5.93# 


No  jobs  required  an  amount  of  memory  blocks  falling  between  the  indicated 
groups. 


Multilinear  Regression 

Regression  analysis  determines  the  statistical  form  of  the  relationship 
between  the  performance  and  workload  variables,  thus  quantifying  that  rela¬ 
tionship.  To  determine  this  relationship,  large  numbers  of  dependent  and 
independent  variables  must  be  measured.  The  regression  equation  fits  a 
linear  analytic  function  to  a  set  of  discrete  data  points.  The  functional 
relationship  is  assumed  to  be  linear  and  is  represented  by  the  equation 
(Ref  9*20-21): 

Y  -  b(0)  +  £b(i)x(i)  (1) 

where  Y  is  the  criterion  variable 

x(i)  are  independent  workload  and  system  parameters 
b(i)  are  regression  coefficients  produced  by  the  analysis 
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The  SPS3  multilinear  regression  procedure  was  processed  in  this  pro¬ 
ject  using  stepwise  regression.  Here  the  program  regressed  against  the 
performance  variable  using  the  single  "best"  workload  parameter.  Next,  it 
regressed  with  the  "best  two"  parameters,  continuing  similarly  until  all 
the  variables  were  included  in  the  equation.  The  "best"  variable  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  one  which  explained  most  of  the  variation  (remaining)  in 
the  performance  variable. 

Hartrum  (Ref  9 <55)  provides  several  assumptions  which  must  be  met  before 
a  multilinear  regression  model  can  justifiably  be  built. 

1.  The  random  error  variables  e(i)  are  independent  of  each  workload 
variable. 

2.  The  e(i)  are  normally  distributed  and  have  a  mean  of  zero  for  the 
given  set(s)  of  values. 

3.  Any  two  errors,  e(i)  and  e(j),  are  independent  of  each  other. 

4.  The  variance  of  each  e(i)  is  constant  for  any  combination  of  the 
independent  values. 

3.  No  independent  variable  can  be  expressed  as  a  simple  linear  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  remaining  independent  variables. 

6.  The  number  of  data  records  collected  must  be  at  least  equal  to  the 
total  number  of  coefficients  in  the  equation. 

The  most  common  method  used  to  estimate  the  regression  coefficients, 
least  squares  estimation,  may  be  calculated  when  these  conditions  are  met. 

The  procedure  determines  those  coefficient  estimates  which  minimize  the 
sum -of -squares  differences  between  the  predicted  value  of  the  performance 
variable  and  its  actual  measir  *  value.  The  random  error,  e(i),  the 
unexplained  portion  of  the  varia  e,  is  the  difference  between  the  two 
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resulting  values.  Thus  least  squares  estimation  seeks  to  minimize  the 
estimation  errors  (fief  21i4-l4-4-15). 

Two  other  conditions  which  stay  exist  with  the  independent  variables 
could  cause  inaccuracies  in  interpreting  regression  results.  The  first  is 
multicoil inear ity  which  occurs  when  two  or  more  nonlinearly  related  variables 
are  nonetheless  highly  correlated  (linearly  dependent).  The  variables  must 
be  nonlinearly  related  to  meet  condition  five.  This  may  significantly  impact 
the  regression  results  because  minute  changes  in  one  variable  involved  may 
result  in  large  changes  in  the  regression  coefficients  of  the  other(s)  (fiefs 
9:55;  and  21s4-63*4’-64).  In  addition,  the  model  assumes  the  independent 
variables  are  additive,  that  no  interaction  exists  between  them.  If  two 
variables  x(l)  and  x(j)  are  nonadditive,  changes  in  x(i)  would  cause  changes 
in  the  coefficient  b(j),  though  not  in  the  variable  x(j)  itself.  Measures 
to  detect  and  correct  nonadditivity  are  discussed  by  Hartrum  (fief  9*60-61). 

Multilinear  regression  produces  many  statistics  explaining  the  resulting 
equation.  Those  considered  here  included  the  regression  coefficients,  and 
the  ratio  of  the  unexplained  portion  of  the  regression  equation  to  the 
explained  portion,  denoted  S -squared.  This  coefficient  of  determination  is 
a  reasonable  index  of  how  well  the  data  fit  the  computed  linear  regression 
model.  When  stepwise  regression  is  used,  changes  in  the  F -number,  its 
corresponding  level  of  significance,  and  the  overall -F -number  with  its 
level  of  significance  should  also  be  studied.  The  first  two  statistics 
document  whether  the  change  in  R -squared  is  statistically  significant  or 
merely  due  to  variation  in  the  data.  The  overall -F -number  reflects  the 
degree  to  which  the  most  recently  added  variable  contributes  to  the  explan¬ 
ation  of  the  model.  If  it  adds  little,  this  value  may  decrease.  A  rule  of 
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thumb  for  using  the  overall -F -number  states  once  this  value  starts  to 
decrease,  the  analyst  may  often  consider  the  remaining  variables  as  adding 
too  little  explanation  onto  the  model  to  be  included  in  the  equation  (Refs 
21* 4-24-4-25 |  and  9*59). 

Two  cautions  should  be  considered  when  performing  regression  analysis. 
First,  while  regression  always  produces  coefficients  for  a  regression 
equation,  the  analyst  should  not  assume  the  equation  itself  guarantees  a 
direct  cause  and  effect  relationship.  Other  factors  not  considered  or  per¬ 
haps  not  measurable  may  affect  the  performance  criterion.  Nevertheless, 
the  model  may  serve  adequately  to  better  understand  the  system  or  predict 
future  performance.  Secondly,  if  the  criterion  variable  ranges  beyond  the 
workload  variables,  the  analyst  should  not  assume  the  within-range  results 
hold  true  automatically  outside  the  range.  They  may,  in  fact,  but  this 
would  depend  an  the  system  and  workload  being  measured  and  could  not  be 
guaranteed  (Ref  16*7). 

CPESIM  Regression  Results 

Two  performance  variables  were  studied,  turnaround  time  and  10  time. 
The  regression  equation  for  turnaround  time  for  the  first  file  was* 

Y  »  -.079197928  +  .7l6l3196*Tapes  +  .008l47729*Memory  (2) 

This  equation  explained  .50910  percent  of  the  variation  in  the  values  of 
turnaround  time.  The  significant  order  of  the  factors  involved  appears 
in  Table  IV.  Memory  was  included  when  the  rule  of  thumb  would  have  omitted 
it  because  it  added  seven  per  cent  to  the  explanation  and  provided  a  more 
complete  picture  of  the  system.  Multicollinearity  may  have  been  suspected 
between  IOtime  and  TapelO  since  the  regression  correlation  coefficient, 
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.96920,  was  significantly  larger  than  that  of  the  overall  equation,  .50910. 
However,  these  variables  were  not  Included  in  the  regression  equation  and 
hence  this  multicoll Inear ity  should  not  have  biased  the  final  model.  Further, 
this  suspected  multicoil inear ity  was  another  rationale  to  inspect  the  effect 
of  predictor  variables  on  10  time. 

The  regression  equation  for  10  time  for  the  first  data  file  was  < 

Y  -  1.8786988  +  .99121244*TapeI0  +  .06?400l88*DlskIO  (3) 

This  equation  explained  .98629  percent  of  the  variation  in  the  value  of  10 
time.  The  significant  order  of  the  factors  involved  appears  in  Table  V. 

Both  variables  Included  met  the  rule  of  thumb  guidance.  Multicoll inear ity 
was  not  suspected  because  none  of  the  individual  regression  correlation 
coefficients  were  significantly  larger  than  that  of  the  overall  equation. 

The  regression  equation  for  turnaround  time  for  the  test  data  set  was: 

Y  =  -.048865649  +  .81?482?2*Tapes  +  .  0047l64398*Memory  (4) 

This  equation  explained  .469 75  percent  of  the  variation  in  turnaround 
time.  The  significant  order  of  the  factors  involved  appears  in  Table  VI. 
Again,  multicolllnearity  could  have  been  suspected  between  IOtlme  and  TapelO 
since  the  regression  correlation  coefficient,  .97364,  was  significantly  larger 
than  that  of  the  overall  equation,  .46975.  Again,  however,  these  factors 
were  not  included  in  the  system  model  and  hence  would  not  have  biased  it 
unduly. 

Finally,  the  regression  equation  for  10  time  for  the  test  data  file  was: 

Y  -  1.1586177  +  .99518033*TapeI0  +  . 067622933*0 isklO  (5) 
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me  Regression  Factors 
Initial  Data  File 


This  equation  explained  .99439  percent  of  the  variation  In  the  values  of 
10  time,  The  significant  order  of  the  factors  Involved  appears  In  Table 
VII.  Again,  the  variables  Included  net  the  rule  of  thumb  guidance.  Further, 
multicollinearity  was  again  not  suspected  since  the  regression  correlation 
coefficients  were  all  significantly  less  than  that  of  the  overall  equation. 

Model.  After  multilinear  regression  is  performed,  the  regression 
equation  is  normally  used  to  model  the  system.  However,  its  accuracy  needs 
to  be  verified.  Equation  2  is  particularly  doubtful,  since  it  explains  only 
.50910  percent  of  the  turnaround  time  variation.  Equation  3  is  expected  to 
be  more  accurate,  since  it  explains  fully  .98629  percent  of  the  10  time 
variation.  To  verify  the  equations,  14  data  records  were  chosen  randomly 
from  the  test  data  file.  Equations  2  and  3  were  applied  using  the  appropri¬ 
ate  variable  val  is.  Table  VIII  contains  the  predictor  values  used,  the 
actual  and  calculated  values  of  the  criterion  variable,  and  the  percentage 
error  between  them  for  both  turnaround  time  and  10  time. 

The  percent  error  far  turnaround  time  ranged  from  -46.71  percent  to 
1183.62  percent.  The  average  relative  error  was  155*85  percent,  with  an 
average  absolute  error  equaling  182.6  percent.  The  largest  value  was  an 
outlier,  falling  fully  607.81  percentage  points  (105.56  percent)  beyond 
the  next  greatest  error  value.  In  addition,  the  actual  value  was  0.0116 
and  the  estimated  value  0.1489,  a  relative  increase  of  only  0.1373>  though 
a  percentage  increase  of  1183*62  percent.  However,  even  with  this  one  error 
omitted,  the  mean  relative  error  was  76.79  percent  and  the  mean  absolute 
error  wa3  105.60  percent.  This  confirms  that  the  regression  equation  2  is 
inadequate  to  model  turnaround  time.  Further  effort  is  required  to  fully 
explain  the  variation  in  turnaround  time.  This  result  is  also  confirmed 
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Table  VIII 

Multilinear  Regression  Equations  Evaluation  Statistics 
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visually  in  Figures  1  and  2  (produced  by  SPSS  Scattergraa  procedure)  which 
show  the  effect  on  turnaround  tine  of  tapes  and  memory,  respectively.  The 
values  of  turnaround  time  are  not  significantly  different  for  any  of  the 
tape  or  memory  groups,  thus  reaffirming  the  lack  of  a  significant  linear 
relationship  between  the  predictor  and  criterion  variables. 

However,  the  percent  error  for  10  time  ranged  only  from  -0.29  to  89 .46 
percent.  The  average  relative  error  was  3* ?6  percent,  with  the  average 
absolute  error  equaling  12.59  percent.  Again,  the  largest  value  was  also 
an  outlier,  69.1?  percentage  points  (340.91  percent)  greater  than  the  next 
largest  error.  Further,  this  particular  job  required  only  28  disklOs  and 
no  tapelOs  for  an  equation  heavily  weighted  toward  the  number  of  tapelOs. 
Omitting  this  error  reduced  the  mean  relative  error  to  -2.84  percent,  and 
the  mean  absolute  error  to  6.6?  percent.  Thus,  the  validity  of  using  regres¬ 
sion  equation  3  to  predict  10  time  is  confirmed.  Figure  3  (again  produced 
by  SPSS  Scattergraa)  clearly  shows  the  almost  linear  relationship  between 
tapelOs  and  10  time. 
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Figure  3.  Scattergram  of  10  Time  (Dcwn)  with  TapelO  (Across) 
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iii.  Aj&flaayg 


Detection  (AID) 


Theoretical  Discussion 

The  Automatic  Interaction  Detection  (AID)  algorithm  constructs  models 
to  analyze  Interdependence  between  a  single  criterion  variable  and  several 
or  many  predictor  variables.  The  former  must  be  interval  scaled;  the  latter 
may  include  interval,  ordinal,  and/or  nominal  scaled  variables.  AID  parti¬ 
tions  the  total  data  base  into  mutually  exclusive  groups  defined  by  similar 
responses  (or  ranges  of  values)  for  subsets  of  the  predictor  variables. 

Group  elements  would  also  have  similar  values  of  the  criterion  variable. 

These  groups  can  then  be  examined  to  analyze  the  dependence  of  subsets  of 
the  criterion  variable  on  the  predictor  variables.  This  algorithm  was 
developed  by  J.  A.  Sonquist  and  J.  N.  Morgan  of  the  University  of  Michigan's 
Institute  for  Social  Research  (Refs  6*62;  and  21*8-1-8-4). 

AID  partitions  the  data  base  into  subsets  through  a  sequence  of  two- 
way  splits.  The  entire  data  set  is  first  partitioned  into  two  subsets  in 
such  a  way  as  to  minimize  the  wlthin-group  variability,  the  variance  of  the 
criterion  variable  for  elements  in  a  given  group,  and  maximize  the  between- 
groups  variability,  the  variance  of  the  criterion  variable  between  selected 
groups.  This  minimization  is  computed  by  the  sum -of -squares  deviations  of 
the  criterion  variable  from  the  group  means.  The  partition  selected  most 
greatly  reduces  the  remaining  unexplained  variability  of  the  criterion 
variable.  For  the  second  iteration,  the  subgroup  with  the  greater  variability 
is  partitioned  in  a  similar  manner.  The  process  continues,  each  time  selec¬ 
ting  the  subgroup  with  the  largest  variability  for  partitioning,  until  it 
reaches  one  of  several  stopping  criteria  discussed  below  (Refs  6*63 1  and 
21 *8-4). 
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Mathematical  Development.  The  algorithm  selects  the  best  partition 
by  applying  a  one-way  analysis  of  variance  over  each  possible  split  in  the 
predictor  variables.  The  algorithm  calculates  the  mean  and.  variance  of  the 
criterion  variable  for  the  groups  which  would  result  from  a  given  partition. 
These  calculations  are  computed  for  all  possible  partitions  of  each  pre¬ 
dictor  variable.  The  algorithm  then  determines  which  potential  partition 
of  which  predictor  variable  will  result  in  the  lowest  total  within-group 
variability  (highest  between-groups  variability)  of  the  criterion  variable. 
The  data  set  is  then  split  into  two  subgroups  based  on  the  value  of  that 
single  predictor  variable.  After  each  iteration,  the  within-group  varia¬ 
bility  of  each  subgroup  is  examined,  and  the  data  subset  with  the  largest 
variability  is  selected  to  be  split  at  the  next  iteration.  Again,  the 
algorithm  examines  each  possible  partition  of  each  predictor  variable, 
including  those  used  previously  to  split  the  data,  to  select  the  best. 

Thus,  the  best  partition  is  selected  for  each  iteration,  since  all  possible 
partitions  of  every  predictor  variable  have  been  studied  (fiefs  6:63;  and 
21:8-4).  The  same  criteria  defining  "best"  apply. 

Stooping  Criteria.  Any  of  several  stopping  criteria  may  be  used  to 
halt  the  successive  AID  Iterations.  The  analyst  may  specify  the  maximum 
number  of  terminal  groups,  and  the  algorithm  ends  when  the  specified  num¬ 
ber  of  data  subgroups  have  been  created.  Alternatively,  the  minimum  num¬ 
ber  of  observations  allowable  in  a  terminal  group  may  be  stated.  Here, 
no  group  would  be  split  unless  it  contained  at  least  twice  the  minimum 
number  of  observations,  or  if  either  of  the  resulting  subgroups  would  have 
fewer  than  the  minimum  number  of  elements.  When  no  groups  can  be  split 
further,  action  terminates.  In  addition,  the  analyst  may  set  a  minimum 
value  for  the  total  sum-of -squares  in  a  subgroup  as  a  percentage  of  the 
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total  sum-of -squares  for  all  observations  In  the  original  data  base. 
Further,  the  analyst  can  establish  a  minimum  value  by  which  the  selected 
partition  must  reduce*  the  total  sum -of -squares.  For  these  cases,  if  no 
possible  partition  of  any  group  meets  the  condition,  processing  ceases 
(Ref  21*8-16-8-17). 

Algorithm.  Thus,  for  each  iteration,  AID 

1.  Selects  the  subset  with  the  highest  within-groups  variability 
for  splitting; 

2.  For  this  group,  examines  all  predictor  variables  to  find  the 
partition  which  minimizes  the  within -group  variability  of  the  resulting 
subgroups; 

3«  Selects  the  best  partition  and  splits  the  group  accordingly, 
where  the  split  would  not  violate  any  of  the  stopping  criteria;  and 

4.  Repeats  until  one  or  more  of  the  stopping  criteria  apply  to 
all  terminal  groups,  at  which  time  processing  ceases. 

When  splitting  the  data  according  to  the  "best"  partition  identified 
in  step  3  above  would  violate  a  stopping  criterion,  the  next-best  partition 
is  selected.  This  repeats  as  required  until  a  partition  which  splits  the 
data  within  the  stopping  criteria  is  found,  or  until  processing  ceases 
because  no  such  group  is  found  (Ref  21*8-16). 

AID  Notation.  (Ref  21*8-13-8-17).  The  theoretical  AID  model  is 
represented  as* 

Y(mi)  -  yu(i)  +  e(mi);  m-l..n(l);  i-l..g  (6) 

where 

Y(mi)  is  the  mth  criterion  variable  observation  in  the  ith  group 
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g  Is  the  number  of  existing  groups 
yu(i)  is  the  group  mean  for  the  ith  group 

e(mi)  is  a  random  error  term  assumed  to  have  normal  distribution. 

With  each  iteration,  the  data  are  partitioned  into  successively  smaller 
subgroups.  The  value  of  g  increases  by  one,  and  the  observations  in  the 
groups  just  formed  by  the  partition  are  renumbered  to  uniquely  identify  them 
with  their  groups.  Y( i) ,  the  sample  mean  of  the  observations  for  the  1th 
group  is  the  estimated  criterion  mean;  Y  is  the  criterion  sample  mean  for 
the  total  data  base.  Thus,  the  total  variability  for  the  population  as  a 
whole,  at  any  processing  stage  is  represented  by  TSS(T),  the  total  sum-of- 
squares: 

TSS(T)  -  J  -  *)**2  (7) 

1*1  m-1 

This  value  does  not  change  across  the  iterations  since  it  represents  the 
sum-of -squares  deviation  from  the  overall  mean  of  the  total  data  base.  The 
partitioned  sum -of -squares,  which  follows  algebraically  from  TSS,  is  written* 


S  n(i)  _  S  n(i)  _ 

^  (Y(ai)  -  Y)**2  -  £  ^  (Y(mi)  -  Y(i))**2 

i— 1  m-1  1—1  m-1 


+  n(i)(Y(i)  -  Y)**2 


(8) 


TSS(T)  is  the  total  sum-of -squares  for  the  entire  data  base 
tfSS  is  the  within -groups  sum-of -squares 
B33  is  the  between-groups  3 um-of -squares 

Thus,  the  AID  algorithm  can  be  restated  as  minimizing  rfSS  or  maximizing 
BS3.  Similarly,  the  total  sum-of -squares  for  each  group,  TSS(i),  is 
written! 


S  _ 

TSS(i)  -  (Y(mi)  -  Y(i))**2  (10) 

i-1 

TSS(i)  -  B3S  (i)  +  tfS3(i)  (11) 

AID  also  produces  an  R -squared  value  analogous  to  the  multiple 
R -squared  value  produced  by  multilinear  regression  and  computed  ast 

R**2  ,  B3S(all  current  groups )/TS3(T)  (12) 

An  R-squared  value  close  to  one  indicates  that  values  of  the  criterion 
variable  grouped  by  the  algorithm  are  nearly  identical.  This  suggests 
the  predictor  variables  should  accurately  predict  the  value  of  the 
criterion  variable. 

AID  Output.  The  AID  analysis  successively  partitions  a  data  set  into 
mutually  exclusive  subgroups.  One  or  more  tree  diagrams  are  normally  pro¬ 
duced  to  visually  document  the  iteration  action.  The  tree  branches  are 
defined  by  the  predictor  variables,  and  the  leaves  contain  a  variety  of 
statistical  data  on  the  subgroups.  Analyzing  the  tree  contents  and  shape 
provides  data  on  the  interdependence  of  the  criterion  and  predictor  variables. 
Again,  the  subgroups  derived  by  this  algorithm  best  explain  the  variability 
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of  the  criterion  variable  with  respect  to  the  predictor  variables  (Refs 
6163+1  and  21 i8-51+). 

CPgSIM  Data  Processing 

This  thesis  effort  applied  AID  to  the  same  data  used  in  the  multi¬ 
linear  regression  procedure  described  in  Chapter  II.  The  dependent  pre¬ 
dictor  and  independent  criterion  variables  specified  in  Table  I  (page  13) 
are  also  tested  under  AID.  Again,  both  turnaround  time  and  10  time  were 
studied.  All  variables  were  considered  to  be  ordinal,  l.e.,  the  values 
were  treated  in  an  ordered  numerical  sequence.  This  enabled  the  variable 
entries  to  be  treated  in  groups,  such  as  all  jobs  which  required  fewer 
than  54  memory  blocks,  rather  than  individually,  such  as  all  jobs  which 
required  exactly  23  memory  blocks.  The  analyst  could  now  better  classify 
the  requirements  of  certain  types  of  jobs,  for  example,  all  jobs  which 
required  less  than  54  memory  blocks  and  only  one  tape  drive. 

Data  Manipulation.  Before  AID  was  used,  the  data  were  manipulated 
into  somewhat  artificial  groupings  for  each  variable.  AID  checks  each 
possible  split  of  each  predictor  variable  at  each  iteration  for  the  selected 
(sub)group.  If  this  check  were  performed  between  each  value  of  each  variable, 
rather  than  between  groups,  the  processing  time  required  would  be  massive. 
This  processing  is  only  complicated  and  increased  still  further  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  variables  AID  can  process  in  a  single  run.  AID  was  designed  to  accept 
one  criterion  variable  and  up  to  and  including  80  predictor  variables  for 
each  run  (Ref  6>308).  Thus,  to  make  the  technique  viable  for  large  data 
files,  the  data  were  grouped  before  processing. 

AID  permits  grouping  the  data  in  two  methods.  In  the  first,  each  pre¬ 
dictor  variable  is  defined  to  be  composed  of  equal  length  intervals.  The 
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data  contained  in  each  interval  are  considered  and  treated  as  a  group. 

The  second  method  also  groups  the  data  contained  in  the  intervals,  which 
here  can  be  of  differing  lengths.  The  user  specifies  the  length  of  each 
individual  interval  for  the  second  method.  In  either  case,  no  more  than 
forty  groups,  or  categories,  are  allowed  (Refs  6*315-6;  and  21*8-37-8-46). 

In  addition,  AID  accepts  only  integer  data.  Hence,  data  normally 
defined  an  fixed-point  had  to  be  converted  by  round-off,  truncation,  deci¬ 
mal  point  deletion,  or  value  recoding  (Ref  6 *308).  The  last  three  methods 
were  used  in  the  successive  AID  runs  made  during  this  study. 

The  data  were  first  grouped  in  variable-length  intervals.  Table  IX 
contains  the  number  of  groups,  and  the  size  and  range  of  each  group  for 
each  variable.  The  number  of  groups  ranged  from  four  for  tape-drives  to 
16  for  several  variables,  if  here  feasible,  the  groups  contained  40-60  ele¬ 
ments.  This  figure  was  arbitrarily  selected  as  a  conveniently  sized  group 
to  test,  allowing  far  an  adequate  number  of  divisions  while  recognizing 
that  the  categories  would  contain  many  more  data  elements  if  a  larger  sized 
file  was  processed.  The  fractional  parts  of  the  predictor  variables  were 
truncated,  except  for  turnaround  time  for  which  the  decimal  point  was  it¬ 
self  dropped.  (The  field  was  considered  Fll  rather  than  F11.4  and  only 
then  was  recoded. )  Another  AID  run  was  processed  using  fixed -length  inter¬ 
vals.  Here  again  the  decimal  values  were  truncated,  except  for  turnaround 
time  which  was  treated  as  specified  above.  Because  the  results  of  both 
groups  were  statistically  similar,  at  the  95  percent  significance  level, 
and  as  tested  by  T-test,  only  that  run  involving  variable  length  intervals 
was  treated  in  detail. 

AID  Pr oc Rasing.  AID  was  then  run  for  turnaround  time  and  10  time  using 
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Table  IX 


Variable  Length  AID  Intervals 


Cards 


rtange  1 

Number 

Nange 

Numbe 

0  - 

:9 

49 

0  - 

3 

54 

10  - 

19 

52 

4  - 

8 

57 

20  - 

29 

57 

9  - 

15 

60 

30  - 

44 

54 

16  - 

24 

57 

45  - 

59 

43 

25  - 

39 

55 

60  - 

79 

54 

40  - 

52 

46 

80  - 

99 

50 

53  - 

67 

43 

100  - 

124 

58 

68  - 

89 

52 

125  - 

159 

51 

90  - 

117 

58 

160  - 

224 

64 

118  - 

154 

54 

225  - 

274 

51 

155  - 

199 

49 

275  ~ 

374 

49 

200  - 

249 

48 

375  - 

524 

54 

250  - 

359 

49 

525  - 

799 

48 

360  - 

539 

56 

800  - 

last 

58 

540  - 

last 

49 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

•  •  • 

•  • 

CPUtime 
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Table  IX  (continued) 
Variable  Length  AID  Intervals 


Group 

DisklO 

Range 

Number 

IOtime 

Range  Ni 

imber 

1 

0  -  19 

52 

0.0000  -  1.9999 

42 

2 

20  -  4? 

56 

2.0000  -  5.4999 

54 

3 

48  -  74 

50 

5.5000  -  9.9999 

49 

4 

75  -  104 

5^ 

10.0000  -  14.9999 

40 

5 

105  -  159 

55 

15.0000  -  29.9999 

51 

6 

160  -  224 

50 

30.0000  -  74.9999 

46 

7 

225  -  299 

42 

75.0000  -  114.9999 

49 

8 

300  -  399 

49 

115.0000  -  149.9999 

48 

9 

400  -  549 

52 

150.0000  -  199.9999 

50 

10 

550  -  799 

56 

200.0000  -  249.9999 

46 

11 

800  -  1099 

55 

250.0000  -  324.9999 

53 

12 

1100  -  1499 

55 

325.0000  -  399-9999 

41 

13 

1500  -  1999 

51 

400.0000  -  499.9999 

60 

14 

2000  -  2999 

57 

500.0000  -  699.9999 

55 

15 

3000  -  last 

53 

700.0000  -  949.9999 

51 

16 

•  •  * 

•  • 

_ 

950.0000  -  last 

52 
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Table  IX  (continued.) 
Variable  Length  AD  Intervals 


Group 

Lines 
.tenge  / 

Number 

Hem  or 
flange  j 

y 

Number 

1 

0  - 

11 

47 

0  - 

12 

29 

2 

12  - 

29 

53 

13  - 

16 

47 

3 

30  - 

49 

51 

17  - 

19 

51 

4 

50  - 

74 

43 

20  - 

27 

57 

5 

75  - 

124 

43 

28  - 

30 

46 

6 

125  ~ 

174 

44 

31  - 

34 

54 

7 

175  > 

299 

48 

35  - 

53 

45 

8 

300  - 

449 

46 

54  - 

59 

58 

9 

450  - 

599 

49 

60  - 

63 

46 

10 

600  - 

849 

54 

64  - 

65 

46 

11 

850  - 

1099 

51 

66  - 

67 

47 

12 

1100  - 

1299 

47 

68  - 

101 

55 

13 

1300  - 

1749 

58 

102  - 

119 

55 

14 

1750  - 

2499 

49 

120  - 

136 

58 

15 

2500  - 

3699 

58 

137  - 

189 

43 

l6 

3700  - 

last 

46 

190  - 

last 

L_JL 
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Table  IX  (continued) 
Variable  Length  AID  Intervals 


Group 

Tape 

Range 

10 

Number 

Tap 

Range 

*es 

Number 

1 

0 

247 

0 

244 

2 

1  -  14 

57 

1 

15** 

3 

15  -  49 

55 

2 

212 

4 

50  -  89 

•58 

3 

177 

5 

90  -  139 

55 

•  •  • 

6 

140  -  214 

51 

•  •  • 

7 

215  -  299 

50 

•  e  • 

8 

300  -  399 

50 

•  •  • 

9 

400  -  574 

56 

•  •  • 

10 

575  -  849 

55 

•  •  • 

11 

850  -  last 

53 

•  •  • 

12 

•  •  • 

«  •  • 

•  •  • 

13 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

14 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

e  •  • 

15 

•  •  • 

•  *  • 

•  •  • 

16 

•  •  • 

•  •  e 

•  •  • 
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those  groups.  Table  X  shows  sample  detailed  output  from  the  turnaround 
time  run.  As  shown  AID  considered  each  possible  split  for  the  groups  in 
the  predictor  variable .  The  group  identifier,  number  of  data  elements, 
the  sum  of  the  Y(i),  mean,  standard  deviation,  BSS,  and  MSS  of  each  poten¬ 
tial  resulting  group  were  computed,  considered,  and  printed.  Also  included 
were  the  maximum  BSS  and  the  BSS/TSS  produced  by  the  selected  division,  to¬ 
gether  with  where  that  division  would  occur  if  selected.  Similar  details 
were  produced  for  each  variable.  The  analyst  specifies  the  number  of  itera¬ 
tions  which  will  produce  detailed  information.  For  this  project,  two  itera¬ 
tions  produced  detailed  data.  When  five  or  more  were  requested,  the  run 
required  excessive  10  time  to  print  the  results.  Table  XI  contains  a  sample 
of  the  summary  data  produced  for  succeeding  iterations.  Summary  data  in¬ 
cludes  the  variable  actually  chosen  to  be  split,  and  where  the  split  occurred. 
It  also  contains  the  total  TSS,  BSS,  and  MSS,  the  ft -squared  value,  and  other 
statistics  for  the  selected  division.  Finally,  information  similar  to  that 
provided  in  the  detailed  output  are  included  for  the  candidate  groups  re¬ 
maining  to  be  split.  If  the  specific  division  selected  fails  any  of  the 
stopping  criteria,  this  fact,  together  with  the  applicable  stopping  criter¬ 
ion,  would  also  be  shown,  before  the  data  on  the  division  actually  selected 
appears. 

Two  tree  diagrams  can  also  be  requested  through  AID.  Figure  4  contains 
a  portion  of  the  detailed  tree  produced  for  turnaround  time.  For  each  group 
produced,  except  the  initial  group,  statistics  include  the  group  identifier, 
group  mean,  ft-squared  value,  the  number  of  elements  in  the  group,  the  stan¬ 
dard  deviation,  and  the  variable  on  which  the  division  which  produced  this 
group  occurred.  The  tree  structures  shown  in  Figure  5  Tor  turnaround  time 
and  Figure  6  for  10  time  demonstrate  the  general  shape  of  the  final  tree  and 
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Figure  4.  Sample  AID  Detailed  Tree 


Figure  5.  AID  Turnaround  Time  Detailed  Tree 
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the  order  In  which  the  branches  were  produced.  For  these  two  figures, 
the  group  identifier  appears  in  each  box.  Further,  the  group  with  the 
higher  mean  of  the  pair  produced  at  any  division  is  shown  as  the  top 
member  of  the  pair. 

Turnaround  Time  Model 

Summary  information  on  the  successive  divisions  produced  during  turn¬ 
around  time  processing  appears  in  Table  XII.  Data  was  first  split  on  the 
variable  tapes,  between  jobs  which  required  two  or  three  tape  drives 
(Group  3)  and  those  which  needed  fewer  (Group  2).  The  first  division  of 
each  of  these  groups  was  on  the  variable  memory,  between  jobs  which  required 
54  or  mere  blocks  of  memory  and  those  which  needed  fewer.  After  these  divi¬ 
sions,  the  actions  taken  with  the  two  major  branches  of  the  tree  diverged 
significantly.  Therefore,  this  level  of  the  tree,  called  Level  3,  was 
identified  as  a  possible  location  to  cut  off  the  tree. 

In  addition,  the  R -squared  value  and  its  incremental  change  should  be 
considered  when  selecting  a  level  on  which  to  trim  the  tree.  Normally, 
splitting  stops  when  successive  divisions  add  little  to  the  R-squared  value 
(Ref  21*8-60-8-61).  The  final  R-squared  value  of  the  upper  branch  (Group  3 
descendents),  if  the  tree  had  been  trimmed  after  Level  3»  was  .410;  its  suc¬ 
ceeding  leaves  produced  R-squared  values  which  ranged  from  . 503 543*  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  final  R-squared  value  of  the  lower  branch  (Group  2  descendents), 
if  the  tree  had  been  trimmed  at  the  specified  point,  was  .474,  as  compared 
to  leaf  values  which  ranged  from  .52?-. 556.  Although  these  figures  reflected 
25-32  percent  and  11-17  percent  increases,  respectively,  on  the  branches, 

Level  3  was  still  identified  as  a  candidate  for  splitting. 

The  criterion  variance  for  the  subgroups  produced  must  also  be  considered 
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Table  XU 


AID  Summary  Division  Data 
Turnaround  Tlaa  Sequential  Splits 


Group 

Split 

On 

Predictor 

First 

Branch 

Range 

Second 

Branch 

Range 

1 

Tapes 

2 

0  -  1 

3 

2  -  3 

3 

Memory 

4 

0-53 

5 

54  -  Bad 

2 

Memory 

6 

0-53 

7 

54  -  End 

5 

Tapes 

8 

2 

9 

3 

9 

Memory 

10 

5^  -  136 

11 

137  -  Sod 

8 

DisklO 

12 

0  -  1099 

13 

1100  -  End 

10 

Cards 

14 

0  -  79 

15 

80  -  End 

TapelO 

16 

0  -  89 

17 

90  -  End 

Tapes 

18 

2 

19 

3 

12 

IOtlme 

20 

CM 

1 

O 

21 

250  -  find 

15 

IOtime 

22 

o 

1 

¥ 

23 

325  -  End 

13 

DisklO 

24 

1100  -  2999 

25 

1000  -  End 

16 

Tapes 

26 

0 

27 

1 

26 

DisklO 

28 

0-799 

29 

800  -  End 

6 

Tapes 

30 

0 

31 

1 

31 

DisklO 

32 

0  -  159 

33 

160  -  End 
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to  decide  on  what  level  to  trim  the  tree.  Information  produced  by  AID  for 
each  group  Includes  the  sample  standard  deviation  for  those  specific  data 
included  in  the  subset.  Preferably,  this  variance  would  be  small  far  the 
final  subgroups,  ufhen  some  final  subgroup(s)  contains  a  much  larger  vari¬ 
ance  than  other  subgroups,  additional  predictors  may  well  be  needed  to  fully 
explain  the  variance  level  of  the  group  (Aef  21i8-6l).  As  shown  in  Table 
XIII,  Groups  5  and.  4  of  the  upper  branch  have  standard  deviations  of  124.61 
and  114.87,  respectively.  The  standard  deviations  of  the  leaves  of  this 
branch  range  from  96.68  to  132.15  for  Group  5  descendants,  and  from  85.34 
to  134.43  for  Group  4  descendants.  Similarly,  Groups  7  and  6  of  the  lower 
branch  have  standard  deviations  of  88.78  and  31.40,  respectively,  while 
those  of  the  leaves  range  from  53 .18  to  119.64  for  Group  7  descendants  and 
from  15.60  to  39.98  for  Group  6  descendants.  Although  the  final  variances 
differed  significantly,  from  15.60  to  134.43,  those  of  the  leaves  of  each 
of  the  four  major  subbranches  thoroughly  flanked  the  variance  of  the  sub¬ 
branch  root,  rather  than  being  significantly  less.  Hence,  while  additional 
predictors  seemed  needed  to  fully  explain  the  variance  for  all  user  job3, 
except  those  requiring  one  or  fewer  tape  drives  and  less  than  54  memory 
blocks,  those  predictors  were  not  available  in  the  CPE3IM  data. 

The  initial  AID  divisions  along  tape  drive  and  memory  requirements 
mirrored  exactly  the  variables  included  in  the  multilinear  regression 
model.  Further,  stopping  after  these  divisions  did  not  significantly 
violate  the  other  tree  trimming  criteria.  Therefore,  more  detailed  study 
was  given  to  the  four  major  subgroups  produced  by  these  early  divisions. 

A  variety  of  statistical  tests  was  performed  on  the  four  major  sub¬ 
groups.  Tables  XIV  through  XVII  contain  the  basic  statistical  information 
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Table  XIII 


Group 


AID  Detailed  Tree  Data 
Turnaround  Tine 


Number  of 
Elements 

Kean 

Standard 

Deviation 

R -Square 

787 

141.400 

133.460 

.000 

398 

60.04 

78.66 

0 

00 

• 

389 

224.66 

126.49 

.380 

102 

169.45 

114.87 

.410 

287 

244.28 

124.81 

.410 

227 

18.97 

31.40 

.474 

171 

114.54 

88.78 

.474 

156 

218.08 

110.78 

.491 

131 

275.47 

132.72 

.491 

103 

266.48 

133.53 

.503 

28 

345.36 

102.97 

•  503 

85 

233.35 

100.95 

.506 

71 

199-79 

107.77 

.506 

43 

218.53 

132.15 

.514 

60 

283.6 7 

127.77 

.514 

126 

95.06 

64.36 

.527 

45 

l69.ll 

119.64 

.527 

56 

140.13 

85.34 

.534 

46 

215.15 

124.43 

.534 

♦Continued  on  next  page 
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Table  XIII  (continued) 


AID  Detailed  Tree  Data 
Turnaround  Time 


Group 

Number  of 
Elements 

Kean 

Standard 

Deviation 

R -Square 

20 

43 

219-53 

116.63 

.536 

21 

42 

247.50 

102.91 

.536 

22 

2? 

252.41 

122.84 

.539 

23 

33 

309.24 

126.02 

•  539 

24 

44 

176.93 

96.68 

.543 

25 

27 

237.04 

114.32 

.543 

26 

72 

78.71 

62.92 

.546 

27 

54 

116.85 

59.62 

.546 

28 

45 

64.36 

53.18 

.5-48 

29 

27 

102.63 

70.20 

.5-48 

30 

172 

8.11 

l>.  60 

.554 

31 

55 

52.95 

42.25 

.554 

32 

30 

35.77 

35.94 

.556 

33 

25 

73.56 

39.98 

.556 

Table  XIV 


Workload  Parameter  Statistics 
Turnaround  Time  -  Group  4 


Variable 

Range 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Confidence 

Interval 

Cards 

8.0 

-  1738.0 

334.716 

334.791 

268.957  - 
400.475 

IPUtlme 

0.0 

-  999.0 

207.863 

206.671 

167.269  - 
248.457 

DisklO 

44.0 

-  7904.0 

1168.569 

1225.522 

927.853  - 
1409.284 

IOtime 

0.0 

-  1800.0 

519.697 

488.684 

431.567  - 
607.627 

Lines 

1.0 

-  8285.0 

1441.725 

1535-783 

1140.069  - 
1743.362 

Memory 

10.0 

-  53.0 

32.284 

12.185 

29.891  - 
34.678 

Tape 10 

1.0 

-  1673.0 

437.863 

449.293 

349.613  - 
526.112 

Tapes 

2.0 

3.0 

2.451 

.500 

2.353  - 
2.549 

Turntime 

0.102  -  5.113 

1.830 

1.310 

1.573  - 
2.088 

♦Group  4  required  two-three  tape  drives  and  less  than  53  blocks  of 
memory. 


Table  XV 


Workload  Parameter  Statistics 
Turnaround  Time  -  Group  5 


Variable 

Range 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Confidence 

Interval 

Cards 

0.0 

-  3146.0 

309.936 

405.172 

262.911  - 
357.061 

CPUtime 

0.0 

-  999.0 

13.174 

223.184 

197.610  - 
249.471 

DisklO 

4.0 

-  9999.0 

1201.362 

1430.978 

1035.105  - 
1367.620 

IOtime 

0.0 

-  3100.0 

471.456 

420.640 

422.584  - 
520.327 

Lines 

5.0 

-  909O.O 

1455.899 

1483.296 

1283.563  - 
1628.235 

Memory 

54.0 

-  205.0 

100.425 

44.820 

95.218  - 
105.633 

Tape 10 

2.0 

-  2628.0 

376.672 

400.981 

330.085  - 
423.260 

Tapes 

2.0 

-  3-0 

2.456 

0.^99 

2.398  - 
2.514 

Turntime 

0.099  -  5.728 

2.700 

1.411 

2.536  - 
2.864 

*Group  5  required  two-three  tape  drives  and  more  than  54  blocks 
of  memory. 
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Table  XVI 


Workload  Parameter  Statistics 
Turnaround.  Time  -  Group  6 


Variable 

dange 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Confidence 

Interval 

Cards 

0.0 

-  1543.0 

144.220 

219.140 

115.559  - 
172.881 

CPUtime 

0.0 

-  999.0 

56.128 

140.014 

37.816  - 
74.440 

DlsklO 

1.0 

-  6769.0 

332.370 

776.149 

230.859  - 
433.881 

IOtlme 

0.0 

-  927.338 

51.348 

141.282 

32.869  - 
69.825 

Lines 

0.0 

-  7156.0 

278.141 

890.959 

161.614  - 
394.668 

Memory 

10.0 

-  53.0 

23.687 

10.715 

22.286  - 
25.089 

TapelO 

0.0 

-  832.0 

25.744 

109.095 

11.476  - 
40.013 

Tapes 

0.0 

1.0 

0.242 

0.429 

0.186  - 
0.298 

Turntime 

0.006  -  1.549 

0.212 

0.311 

0.171  - 
0.252 

♦Group  6  required  zero-one  tape  drives  and  fewer  than  54  blocks 
of  memory. 
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Table  XVII 


Workload  Parameter  Statistics 
Turnaround  Time  -  Group  7 


Variable 

Range 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Confidence 

Interval 

Cards 

0.0 

-  1875.0 

188. 439 

266.916 

148.146  - 
228.731 

CPUtime 

0.0 

-  999.0 

137.725 

170. 803 

111.941  - 
163.509 

DisklO 

0.0 

-  6343.0 

966.456 

1146.808 

793.338  - 
1139.575 

IOtlme 

0.0 

-  2000.0 

221.358 

289.247 

177.694  - 
265.021 

Lines 

2.0 

-  6765.0 

1148.351 

1305.903 

951.216  - 
1345.486 

Memory 

54.0 

-  205.0 

99.550 

47.443 

92.388  - 
106.712 

TapelO 

0.0 

-  1904.0 

146.199 

271.981 

105.141  - 
187.256 

Tapes 

0.0 

1,0 

0.579 

0.495 

0.504  - 
0.654 

Turntime 

0.024  -  1.077 

1.226 

0.987 

1.077  - 
1.375 

*Group  7  required  zero-one  tape  drives  and  more  than  53  blocks 
of  memory. 
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far  Groups  4  to  7,  respectively.  The  cumulative  information  was  produced 
by  the  SPSS  Condescriptive  procedure.  Further,  the  initial  file  data  in 
each  group  were  compared  to  the  corresponding  data  in  the  test  file  (defined 
in  Chapter  II  for  multilinear  regression  processing).  The  comparison  was 
made  using  the  SPSS  T-Test  procedure,  and  the  results  appear  in  Table  XVIII. 
The  only  variable  which  was  significantly  different  for  any  of  the  groups 
was  turnaround  time  for  Group  4,  with  two  or  three  tape  drives  and  less  than 
54  memory  blocks  required.  For  the  initial  data  file,  mean  turnaround  time 
was  1.8304;  for  the  test  file,  it  was  2.4110.  None  of  the  other  variables 
for  that  group  were  significantly  different,  although  two,  tapes  and  tapelOs, 
were  close.  Nevertheless,  the  mean  turnaround  time  for  this  group  fell 
within  a  range  not  overlapped  by  the  other  groups,  as  evidenced  by  the  95 
percent  confidence  intervals. 

Finally,  the  groups  within  a  given  file  were  compared  to  determine 
which  variables,  if  any,  were  significantly  different,  other  than  memory 
and  tape  drives.  Table  XIX  contains  the  results.  The  only  groups  which 
were  not  significantly  different  from  each  other  were  Groups  4  and  5  which 
required  two  or  three  tape  drives.  Here,  the  other  predictor  variables 
were  statistically  close  for  both  memory  groupings.  However,  these  groups 
were  statistically  different  from  the  groups  requiring  one  or  fewer  tape 
drives. 

Model.  Thus  the  turnaround  time  model  produced  via  AID  would  divide 
data  into  the  four  major  groups  documented  in  Tables  XIV  to  XVII.  Data 
meeting  the  group  selection  criteria  would  be  expected  to  have  turnaround 
time  somewhere  within  the  prediction  interval  95  percent  of  the  time,  with 
the  exception  discussed  above.  However,  data  which  fell  in  Group  4  would 
be  expected  to  have  turnaround  time  somewhere  between  that  of  Groups  5  and 
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Table  XVIII 


Turnaround.  Time  T-Test  Comparisons 
Between  Initial  and  Test  Data  Files 


Variable 

Group  4 

Group  5 

Group  6 

Group  7 

Cards 

•  349 

.430 

.566 

.167 

CPUtime 

.176 

•  639 

.287 

.303 

DisklO 

.217 

.726 

•  153 

.234 

IOtime 

.103 

.639 

.618 

.261 

Lines 

.838 

.631 

.430 

.412 

Memory 

.570 

.539 

.958 

.570 

Tape  10 

.045 

•  99^ 

.281 

.418 

Tapes 

.035 

.052 

.752 

.342 

Tumtime 

.002* 

.570 

.036 

.151 

*The  difference  between  the  two  files  for  the  given  group  and 
variable  was  significant. 
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Table  XIX 


Turnaround  Time  T-Test  Comparisons 
rflthln  Initial  Data  File 


Variable 

Groups 

4-6 

Groups 

4-? 

Groups 

5-7 

Groups 

6-7 

Card 

.546 

.000* 

.000* 

.000* 

.000* 

.079 

CPU time 

.520 

.000* 

.000* 

.000* 

.000* 

.000* 

Diski  0 

.825 

.000* 

.000* 

.000* 

.054 

.000* 

IOtime 

.345 

.000* 

.000* 

.000* 

.000* 

.000* 

Lines 

•  936 

.000* 

.000* 

.000* 

.021* 

.000* 

Memory 

.000* 

.000* 

.000* 

.000* 

.846 

.000* 

TapelO 

.226 

.000* 

.000* 

.000* 

.000* 

.000* 

Tapes 

.925 

.000* 

.000* 

.000* 

.000* 

.000* 

Turntime 

.000* 

.000* 

.000* 

.000* 

.000* 

.000* 

♦The  difference  between  the  two  groups  considered  was  significant 
for  the  given  variable. 
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7.  Further,  for  all  jobs  which  required  zero  or  one  tape  drive,  the  values 
of  the  other  prediction  variables  would  be  expected  to  fall  within  the  pre¬ 
diction  interval  given  for  that  variable  and  group  95  percent  of  the  time. 

It  should  be  noted  the  bounds  of  the  prediction  interval  exceed  those  of  the 
criterion  interval  for  the  given  level  of  confidence. 

10  Tine  Model 

Summary  information  on  the  sequential  divisions  produced  during  10  time 
processing  appear  in  Table  XX.  Data  was  first  split  on  the  variable  tape 10, 
between  jobs  which  required  less  than  300  tapelOs  (Group  2),  and  those  which 
required  300  or  more  (Group  3).  Bach  of  these  groups  was  then  divided  further, 
still  based  on  the  variable  tapelO.  Group  2  was  split  into  Group  6  which 
needed  only  zero  to  14  tapelOs,  and  Group  7  which  required  15  to  214.  Group  3 
was  divided  into  Group  4  with  300  to  399  tapelOs  required,  and  Group  5  which 
needed  400  or  more.  The  next  divisions  of  each  of  these  branches  differed 
concerning  the  variable  the  split  was  based  on.  Therefore,  this  level  of 
the  tree,  called  Level  3.  was  identified  as  a  possible  location  for  trimming. 
One  further  aspect  of  the  divisions  was  noted;  all  were  based  on  either 
tapelO  or  disklO,  the  variables  included  in  the  regression  equation. 

The  R -squared  value  and  its  incremental  change  were  again  considered. 

The  final  R-squared  value  of  Group  3  descendants  (the  upper  branch)  was  .788, 
if  the  tree  had  been  trimmed  after  Level  3«  Its  succeeding  leaves  produced 
R-squared  values  which  varied  from  .877  to  .938.  Similarly,  the  final 
R-squared  value  of  Group  2  descendants  (the  lower  branch)  was  .853.  again 
if  the  tree  had  been  trimmed  after  Level  3.  The  succeeding  leaves  on  the 
lower  branch  had  R-squared  values  which  ranged  from  .896  to  >939*  Although 
these  figures  reflected  11-19  and  5 -10  percent  increases,  respectively,  on 


Table  XX 


AID  Summary  Division  Data 
10  Time  Sequential  Splits 


Group 

Split 

On 

Predictor 

First 

Branch 

Range 

Second 

Branch 

Range 

1 

Tape 10 

2 

0 

- 

299 

3 

■a 

frl 

1 

o 

o 

C'X 

3 

Tape 10 

4 

300 

- 

399 

5 

400  -  End 

2 

TapelO 

6 

0 

- 

14 

7 

15  -  214 

5 

TapelO 

8 

400 

- 

574 

9 

575  -  2nd 

DisklO 

10 

0 

- 

1099 

11 

1100  -  End 

DisklO 

12 

0 

- 

1499 

13 

1500  -  End 

DisklO 

14 

0 

- 

549 

15 

550  -  End 

10 

TapelO 

16 

15 

- 

89 

17 

90  -  214 

11 

TapelO 

18 

15 

- 

89 

19 

90  -  214 

12 

DisklO 

20 

550 

- 

1499 

21 

0-549 

14 

TapelO 

22 

215 

- 

299 

23 

300  -  399 

17 

TapelO 

24 

90 

- 

139 

25 

140  -  214 

the  branches,  Level  3  ms  still  Identified  as  a  candidate  for  splitting. 


The  sample  criterion  variance  and  standard  deviation  for  the  subgroups 
was  again  also  considered.  As  shown  in  Table  XXI,  Groups  4  and  5  (on  the 
upper  branch)  had  standard  deviations  of  98*54  and  172.44,  respectively. 

The  descendent  leaves  on  this  branch  had  standard  deviations  which  ranged 
from  40.36  to  106.30  for  Group  4  descendents,  and  from  95*10  to  136.50  for 
Group  3  descendents.  Similarly,  Groups  6  and  ?  (the  lower  branch)  had 
standard  deviations  of  69.72  and  111.75i  respectively.  The  standard  devia¬ 
tion  of  the  leaves  varied  from  14.23  to  77*68  for  Group  6  descendents,  and 
from  41.10  to  267*37  for  Group  7  descendents.  Although  these  final  vari¬ 
ances  also  differed  significantly,  those  of  the  leaves  of  three  of  the  four 
major  subbranches  enclosed  the  variance  of  the  subbranch  root  rather  than 
being  significantly  less.  The  only  exception  was  Group  3,  although  its 
variance  was  only  10.19  percent  greater  than  that  of  its  least  explained 
leaf. 

These  initial  AID  divisions  along  tapelO  requirements  directly  reflected 
the  more  significant  variable  included  in  the  multilinear  regression  model. 
Further,  trimming  the  tree  after  Level  3  ms  produced  did  not  significantly 
violate  the  other  trimming  criteria.  Therefore,  more  detailed  statistical 
tests  were  conducted  on  these  four  major  subgroups. 

Tables  XXII  through  XXV  contain  the  basic  statistical  information  for 
Groups  4  to  7,  respectively.  Further,  the  initial  file  data  was  compared  to 
the  corresponding  data  in  the  test  file  (defined  for  multilinear  regression 
in  Chapter  II).  Again  the  comparison  used  the  SPSS  T-Test  procedure.  Re¬ 
sults  appear  in  Table  XXVI.  Two  variables  were  significantly  different, 
cards  for  Group  4  and  tapes  for  Group  6.  Neither  variable  was  considered 
in  the  divisions  leading  to  this  model.  The  differences,  therefore,  should 
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Table  XXI 


AID  Detailed  Tree  Data 
10  Time 


Group 

Number  of 
Elements 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

R -Square 

1 

787 

243.02 

273.79 

.000 

2 

573 

104.68 

120.11 

.684 

3 

214 

613.44 

220.43 

.684 

4 

106 

442.22 

98.54 

.788 

5 

108 

781.49 

172.44 

.788 

6 

359 

41.40 

69.72 

r'l 

vr> 

00 

• 

7 

214 

210.85 

111.75 

.853 

8 

55 

669.09 

95.10 

.8  77 

9 

53 

898.13 

156.50 

.877 

10 

160 

169.04 

73-41 

.896 

11 

5^ 

334.72 

114.00 

.896 

12 

327 

23.51 

33.99 

.916 

13 

32 

224.22 

77.68 

.916 

14 

60 

399-58 

65.59 

.920 

15 

46 

497.83 

106.30 

.920 

16 

87 

116.62 

41.10 

.929 

17 

73 

231.51 

51.19 

.929 

18 

26 

285.58 

101.47 

.931 

19 

28 

380.36 

105.72 

.931 

♦Continued  on  next  page 
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Table  XXI  (continued) 


AID  Detailed  Tree  Data 
10  Time 


Sroup 

Number  of 
Elements 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

R -Square 

20 

275 

11.55 

14.25 

.935 

21 

52 

86.75 

37-99 

.935 

22  , 

28 

349.11 

40.36 

.938 

23 

32 

443.75 

49.61 

.938 

24 

36 

194.44 

34.92 

.939 

25 

37 

267.57 

36.70 

.939 

Table  XXII 


Workload  Parameter  Statistics 
10  Time  -  Group  4 


Variable 

Range 

r 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Confidence 

Interval 

Cards 

2.0  -  1384.0 

262.123 

297.588 

204.811  - 
319.435 

DisklO 

5.0  -  9999.0 

1036.226 

1312.341 

783.485  - 
1288.968 

IOtime 

323.545  -  1100.0 

492.775 

112.856 

471.040  - 
514.510 

Lines 

5.0  -  7156.0 

1445.896 

1504.181 

1156.109  - 
1735-584 

Tape 10 

302.0  -  574.O 

411.689 

71.037 

397.998  - 
425.360 

Tapes 

1.0  -  3.0 

2.142 

0.710 

2.005  - 
2.278 

♦Group  4  required  between  300  and  574  tapelOs. 
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Table  XXIII 


Workload.  Parameter  Statistics 
10  Time  -  Group  5 


Variable 

Range 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Confidence 

Interval 

Cards 

9.0  -  3146.0 

393.667 

486.486 

300.867  - 
486.466 

DisklO 

20.0  -  5957.0 

1341.944 

1401.705 

1074.562  - 
1609.327 

IOtime 

0.0  -  3100.0 

1074.124 

431.694 

991.776  - 
1156.471 

Lines 

13.0  -  9090.0 

1417.648 

1376.837 

1155.010  - 
1680.287 

Tape  10 

577.0  -  2628.0 

981.269 

402.04-2 

904.577  - 
1057.960 

Tapes 

1.0  -  3.0 

2.222 

0.702 

2.088  - 
2.356 

Table  XXIV 


Workload  Parameter  Statistics 
10  Time  -  Group  6 


Variable 

da nge 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Confidence 

Interval 

Cards 

o.o  -  1529.0 

153.153 

211.993 

131.150  - 
262.126 

DisklO 

0.0  -  6769. 0 

593.604 

1007.916 

488.989  - 
698.220 

IOtime 

0.0  -  508.312 

50.771 

76.785 

42.801  - 
58.741 

Lines 

0.0  -  6765.0 

533.900 

1051.877 

424.721  - 
643.078 

TapelO 

0.0  -  49.0 

5.462 

10.868 

4.334  - 
6.590 

Tapes 

o.c  -  3.0 

0.501 

0.849 

0.413  - 
0.589 

♦Group  6  required  less  than  50  tapelOs. 
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Table  XXV 


Workload.  Parameter  Statistics 
10  Time  -  Group  ? 


Variable 

Range 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Confidence 

Interval 

Cards 

o.o  -  1996.0 

293.288 

371.920 

243.273  - 
343.503 

DisklO 

4.0  -  7904.0 

1106.650 

1342.193 

925.794  - 
1287.505 

IOtlme 

0.0  -  701.0074 

239-993 

118.786 

223.987  - 
255-999 

Lines 

2.0  -  8285.0 

1525.065 

1569.918 

1313.525  - 
1736.606 

TapelO 

50.0  -  299.0 

149.696 

71.518 

140.060  - 
159.333 

Tapes 

1.0  -  3.0 

2.159 

0.765 

2.056  - 
2.262 

♦Group  7  required  between  50  and  299  tapelOs. 


Table  XXVI 


10  Time  T-Test  Comparisons 
Between  Initial  and  Test  Data  Files 


Variable 

Group  4 

Group  5 

Group  6 

Group  7 

Cards 

.023* 

.865 

.456 

.643 

DisklO 

.951 

.747 

.934 

.645 

IOtime 

.500 

.921 

•  773 

.417 

TapelO 

.251 

•  745 

.065 

.149 

Tapes 

.761 

.258 

.018* 

•  095 

♦The  difference  between  the  two  files  for  the  given  group  and 
variable  was  significant. 


not  have  unduly  biased  the  model.  Further,  the  confidence  Intervals  for 
Group  4  tapes  were  0.413-0.589  and  0.563-0.744  for  the  initial  and  test 
files,  respectively.  The  confidence  intervals  for  Group  6  cards  were 
204.811-319.435  and  295* 814-450. 983  for  the  initial  and  test  flies, 
respectively.  In  both  cases,  the  confidence  intervals  overlapped,  and 
provided  additional  reason  to  consider  the  effect  of  these  differences  on 
the  model  minimal. 

Finally,  the  groups  within  a  given  file  were  again  compared  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  variables,  if  any,  were  significant,  discounting  tape 10 s.  The 
results  appear  in  Table  XXV II.  Group  6,  those  jobs  which  involved  less 
than  50  tapelOs,  was  significantly  different  from  the  other  groups  in 
virtually  every  variable.  In  addition,  Group  5*  those  jobs  which  required 
575  or  more  tapelOs,  and  Group  7.  those  jobs  which  needed  50  to  299  tapelOs, 
were  also  significantly  different. 

Model.  The  10  time  model  produced  using  the  AID  algorithm  divided  data 
into  the  four  major  groups  documented  in  Tables  XXII  to  XXV.  Data  meeting 
the  group  selection  criteria  would  be  expected  to  complete  processing  with 
an  10  time  falling  somewhere  within  the  confidence  interval  95  percent  of 
the  time.  Further,  for  all  jobs  processing  fewer  than  $0  tapelOs,  the  values 
of  the  other  prediction  variables  would  be  expected  to  fall  within  the  con¬ 
fidence  interval  given  for  that  variable  and  group  95  percent  of  the  time. 
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Table  XXVII 


10  Time  T-Test  Comparisons 
rfithin  Initial  Data  Pile 


Variable 

m 

Groups 

4-7 

Groups 

5  -  6 

Groups 

5-7 

Groups 

6-7 

Cards 

.018* 

.46? 

.417 

.000* 

.000* 

.000* 

DisklO 

.101 

.000* 

.654 

.000* 

.627 

.000* 

IOtime 

.000* 

.000* 

.000* 

.000* 

.000* 

.000* 

Lines 

.886 

.000* 

.663 

.000* 

.000* 

.827 

TapelO 

.000* 

.000* 

.000* 

.000* 

.000* 

.000* 

Tapes 

.404 

.000* 

.841 

.000* 

.487 

.000* 

♦The  difference  between  the  two  groups  considered  was  significant 
for  the  given  variable. 
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Ridge  regression  is  an  alternative  estimation  method  which  proves  most 
useful  in  explaining  the  interrelationships  between  a  criterion  variable  and 
several  highly  non orthogonal,  or  correlated,  predictor  variables.  Nonorthog- 
onal  predictor  variables  may  be  highly  multicoil inear,  and  thus  may  produce 
estimation  errors  in  multilinear  regression  by  pulling  the  least  squares 
estimates  of  the  regression  coefficients  away  from  the  true  values  being 
estimated.  The  coefficients  derived  through  multilinear  regression  may 
therefore  be  too  large  in  magnitude,  or  of  the  wrong  sign.  Furthermore,  the 
least  squares  solution  used  by  multilinear  regression  is  unstable.  Slight 
variations  in  the  data  can  result  in  significantly  different  estimates  of 
the  coefficients  (Refs  3»l8l«  13*82}  14*55;  and  28:263).  Ridge  regression 
often  overcomes  or  circumvents  these  problems. 

This  technique  uses  a  diagnostic  tool  called  a  ridge  trace  as  an 
orderly  approach  to  show  the  complex  interrelationships  existing  between 
nonorthog onal  predictor  variables,  and  the  effects  of  these  interrelation¬ 
ships  on  estimation.  This  two-dimensional  plot  provides  a  readily  inter¬ 
preted  picture  of  the  interrelationships.  The  estimators  produced  by  ridge 
regression  are  admittedly  biased,  but  the  method  accepts  a  small  amount  of 
bias  to  achieve  a  major  variance  reduction.  Further,  this  technique  helps 
circumvent  the  sensitivity  of  the  estimates  to  a  particular  data  set,  since 
slight  variations  in  the  data  do  not  affect  ridge  estimates  as  severely  as 
least  squares  estimates.  Thus,  the  estimates  produced  by  ridge  regression 
are  also  closer  to  the  accurate  regression  coefficients.  Ridge  regression 
is  helpful  specifically  when  multicollinearity  of  data  is  suspected,  other- 
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wise  it  will  produce  less  accurate  results.  This  technique  presents  an 
alternative  data  interpretation  to  perhaps  better  explain  the  data  base 
being  studied.  The  method  is  not  a  panacea,  and  may  sometimes  produce  less 
accurate  results;  nevertheless,  it  frequently  proves  most  valuable  (Refs 
3:181;  13:70+;  14:55;  and  20:591). 

Mathematical  Development.  Ridge  estimates  may  be  defined  and  computed 
using  various  methods;  Chat ter jee  discusses  several  in  detail  (Ref  3*189-192). 
Ridge  regression  also  produces  a  linear  equation  relating  the  value  of  the 
criterion  variable  to  those  of  the  predictor  variables.  The  specific  ridge 
algorithm  used  in  this  thesis  effort  computes  a  set  of  solutions  defined  as 
(Ref  26:1) : 


=  ((X'X  +  kl)**(-l))X'y; 


(13) 


where 

bi  is  a  column  vector  of  dimension  m  containing  the  set  of  standardized 
(normalized)  regression  coefficient  estimates 

X'X  is  the  correlation  matrix  for  the  m  Independent  variables 
k  is  the  bias  factor 

X'i  is  the  correlation  vector  of  the  dependent  and  independent  variables 
i  is  a  column  vector  of  dimension  n  containing  the  dependent  variable 
observations. 

The  bias  factor,  k,  is  iteratively  varied  to  create  regression  coeffi¬ 
cient  estimates  with  differing  amounts  of  bias.  When  k  ■  0,  the  estimators 
are  the  ordinary  least  squares  estimates.  As  k  increases,  (0  k  4*  l), 
the  bias  of  the  estimate  increases.  However,  an  optimum  value  of  k  normally 
exists  for  which  the  ridge  estimates  will  stabilize  and  the  system  will 
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behave  as  If  it  were  orthogonal.  For  this  optimum  k,  the  regression 
coefficients  for  those  factors  representing  rates  of  change  will  have  rea¬ 
sonable  magnitudes,  and  all  coefficients  will  have  their  proper  signs. 
Further,  the  residual  sum-of -squares  will  not  be  inflated  to  an  unreason¬ 
able  value  relative  to  either  the  minimum  residual  sum-of -squares  or  the 
reasonable  variance  involved  in  generating  the  data  (Refs  3 *181 “2;  and 
14:65).  Normally  the  optimum  value  of  k  is  selected  after  computing  ]£ 
for  a  range  of  k  values.  The  results  are  plotted  on  a  ridge  trace,  and 
the  graph,  normalized  and  unnormalized  regression  coefficients,  and  vari¬ 
ance  inflation  factors  are  analyzed  to  select  the  appropriate  k.  Estimates 
based  on  are  biased,  thus  implying  a  prior  bound  on  the  regression  vec¬ 
tor.  The  ridge  trace  presents  the  complex  interrelationships  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  nonorthogonal  prediction  variables  and  the  effect  of  these  inter¬ 
relationships  on  the  estimators  of  bl  (Refs  3*182;  13*70;  and  14:66).  In 
addition,  although  ridge  regression  is  not  specifically  designed  to  select 
variables,  those  variables  whose  coefficients  rapidly  approach  zero  as  k 
increases  tend  to  be  inherently  deleted  from  consideration.  A  matter  of 
interest,  therefore,  is  now  small  the  b?  must  be  to  delete  a  given  term 
(Ref  12:11+). 

Detection  of  Multicollinearltv.  Two  methods  are  commonly  used  to 
detect  multicollinearity  for  ridge  regression.  The  first  method  considers 
how  multicollinearity  affects  the  error  between  the  ordinary  least  squares 
estimators  and  the  true  regression  coefficients  determined  by  ridge  regres¬ 
sion.  This  method  calculates  a  variance  inflation  factor  (VIF)  associated 
with  each  coefficient  which  represents  the  amount  to  which  multicollinearity 
inflates  the  variance  of  the  coefficient.  For  each  b£,  (Ref  3*182): 
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VIP  -  (1  -  R**2)**(-l) 


(14) 


where 

R**2  Is  the  square  of  the  multiple  correlation  coefficient  of  the  ith 
predictor  variable  produced  by  regressing  that  variable  against  all  other 
predictor  variables. 

As  R**2  increases  toward  one,  the  VIP  for  the  estimated  coefficient  of  a 
given  variable  tends  to  infinity,  and  multicollinearity  becomes  highly 
suspect.  A  VIF  greater  than  ten  suggests  multicollinearity  may  be  the  source 
of  estimation  problems  (Refs  3*  182-3;  and  12s 28-31). 

The  second  method  considers  the  basic  instability  of  ordinary  least 
squares  estimators  to  slight  changes  in  the  data.  This  instability,  when 
it  exists,  may  be  demonstrated  by  plotting  the  regression  coefficients  against 
k,  the  bias  factor,  tfhen  small  values  of  k,  k=0.001,  etc.,  are  used,  the 
ridge  estimates  obtained  may  be  considered  as  the  results  of  slightly  altered 
data.  Large  fluctuations  in  the  estimates  for  small  values  of  k  demonstrate 
instability  which  may  well  be  caused  by  multicollinearity  (Refs  3*183;  and 
12:28-31). 

Algorithm.  Therefore,  the  analyst  normally  creates  a  ridge  trace  by 
processing  the  data  with  varying  values  of  k,  and  plotting  the  interaction 
of  the  independent  variables  against  the  corresponding  k  values.  This  trace 
is  used  to  select  a  value  of  k  and  the  regression  coefficient  estimates  which 
correspond.  The  k  selected  will  stabilize  the  system  and  make  it  approximate 
orthogonal  behavior.  In  addition,  the  other  guidelines  discussed  above  will 
be  met.  The  smallest  suitable  k  should  be  selected  to  minimize  the  bias 
introduced  (Refs  3*185;  and  14:65). 
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Ridge  Output .  The  ridge  regression  algorithm  used  in  this  thesis 
produces  the  sample  means  and  standard  deviations  of  all  variables  con¬ 


sidered,  together  with  the  sample  covariance  matrix  for  all  variables.  It 
also  produces  values  for  both  the  standardized  and  unnormalized  coefficient 
estimates.  Further,  it  creates  the  ridge  trace,  plotting  the  standardized 
coefficient  values  determined  against  the  values  of  k.  Finally,  it  calculates 
the  values  of  the  VIFs  for  each  coefficient  at  each  k  value  treated.  These 
data,  particularly  the  ridge  coefficients,  can  then  be  interpreted  to  better 
understand  the  system  under  study. 

CPE3IM  Data  Processing 

Thi3  thesis  effort  applied  ridge  regression  to  the  same  data  used  in 
the  multilinear  regression  procedure  described  in  Chapter  II.  The  dependent 
predictor  and  independent  criterion  variables  specified  in  Table  I  (page  13) 
were  also  tested  under  ridge  regression.  Again,  both  turnaround  time  and 
10  time  were  studied. 

Ridge  Regression  Processing.  Ridge  regression  was  then  run  for  turn¬ 
around  time  and  10  time.  Several  (12-16)  ridge  runs  were  processed  for 
each  criterion  variable.  Examples  of  typical  output  appear  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  each  model.  The  values  of  k  ranged  from  0.0020  to  0.0100  for  each. 
(For  the  ridge  program  used,  k  can  vary  only  from  0.0001  to  0.0200.)  For 
each  variable,  the  approximate  vicinity  in  which  k  stabilized  was  identi¬ 
fied  in  the  first  runs.  Subsequent  processing  obtained  a  more  precise, 
optimal  value  for  k. 

Turnaround  Time  Model 

The  correlation  matrix  for  the  variables  used  appears  in  Table  XXVIII. 
Again,  turnaround  time  was  most  highly  correlated  with  the  variables  tapes 
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and  memory,  In  that  order.  However,  multicollinearlty  is  not  a  factor  since 
turnaround  time  is  a  dependent  variable.  However,  multicollineaxity  again 
seemed  to  exist  between  IOtime  and  tape 10,  since  the  correlation  coefficient 
was  O.969.  Since  these  variables  were  not  included  in  the  model,  the  corre¬ 
lation  would  not  bias  the  model. 

Tables  XXIX  and  XXX  contain  the  normalized  (standardized)  and  unnorma¬ 
lized  regression  coefficients,  respectively.  The  normalized  coefficients 
for  variables  cards  and  lines  never  changed  sign,  but  these  variables  were 
excluded  from  the  model  since  the  coefficients  were  rapidly  approaching 
zero  as  k  increased.  (These  variables  were  therefore  documented  in  no 
further  tables  for  this  model.)  The  coefficient  for  tapelO  changed  sign 
near  k  *  0.081.  At  this  point,  the  other  coefficients  had  also  begun  to 
stabilize,  making  this  the  earliest  k  for  which  the  system  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  approximately  orthogonal.  However,  by  this  point,  as  for 
virtually  the  entire  range,  only  variables  tapes  and  memory  could  affect 
the  regression  equation,  since  the  other  unnormalized  coefficients  remained 
equal  to  zero.  This  condition  also  indicated  the  minimal  effect  the  other 
variables  had  on  turnaround  time. 

The  ridge  trace  for  the  normalized  coefficients  appears  in  Figure  7 
while  Table  XXXI  contains  the  VIFs  for  the  regression  coefficients.  The 
VIFs  for  IOtime  and  tapelO  at  k  -  0  were  very  high,  76.7  and  66.7,  respec¬ 
tively.  These  values  also  indicated  possible  multicollinearlty  between 
these  variables.  Again,  however,  neither  were  included  in  the  regression 
equation,  so  this  condition  did  not  unduly  bias  the  model.  The  ridge  trace 
seemed  to  stabilize  for  k  approximately  0.084.  However,  only  at  k  -  0.108 
had  all  the  VIFs  reached  unity,  a  condition  characteristic  of  an  orthogonal 
system.  For  this  value  also,  the  improper  negative  sign  for  tapelO  had 
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Table  XXIX 

Turnaround  Time  Normalized  degression  Coefficients 


iC -Value 

CPUTime 

Memory 

IOTime 

Tapes 

Cards 

Lines 

DisklO 

TapelO 

0.000 

.030 

.279 

.453 

•  551 

-.023 

-.057 

-.071 

-.378 

.009 

.053 

.279 

.210 

.543 

-.021 

-.050 

-.018 

-.109 

.018 

.054 

.278 

.144 

.537 

-.020 

-.04? 

-.004 

-.086 

.02? 

.055 

.276 

.113 

•  531 

-.020 

-.045 

-.003 

-.055 

.036 

.056 

•  275 

.096 

.525 

-.019 

-.043 

.007 

-.037 

.045 

.057 

.273 

.085 

.519 

-.019 

-.041 

.010 

-.02  5 

.054 

.057 

.272 

.077 

.514 

-.018 

-.039 

.011 

-.017 

.063 

.058 

.270 

.072 

.508 

-.013 

-.037 

.013 

-.010 

.072 

.058 

.269 

.068 

.503 

-.017 

-.035 

.014 

-.005 

.081 

.059 

.267 

.065 

.498 

-.017 

-.034 

.015 

-.000 

.090 

.059 

.266 

.063 

.493 

-.016 

-.033 

.016 

.003 

.099 

.060 

.264 

.061 

.488 

-.016 

-.031 

.016 

.007 

.102 

.060 

.264 

.061 

.485 

-.015 

-.031 

.016 

.008 

.105 

.060 

.263 

.060 

.485 

-.015 

-.031 

.01? 

.009 

.108 

.060 

.060 

.A83 

-.015 

.017 

.009 

.111 

.060 

.262 

.059 

.482 

-.015 

-.029 

.017 

.010 

.114 

.061 

.262 

.059 

.480 

-.015 

-.029 

.01? 

.011 

.11? 

.061 

.261 

.059 

.478 

-.015 

-.029 

.017 

.012 

.126 

.061 

.260 

.058 

.4?4 

-.014 

-.027 

.018 

.014 

.135 

.061 

.258 

.057 

.469 

-.014 

-.026 

.018 

.016 

.144 

.062 

.257 

.057 

.465 

-.013 

-.025 

.018 

.018 
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Table  XXX 


Turnaround.  Time  Unnormalized  Regression  Coefficients 


K-Value 

Intercept 

CPUTime 

Memory 

ICTime 

Tapes 

DisklO 

Tape 10 

0.000 

-.7920E-01 

.000 

.008 

.002 

.716 

-.000 

-.002 

.009 

-.7128E-01 

.000 

.008 

.001 

.706 

-.000 

-.001 

.018 

-.62773-01 

.000 

.008 

.001 

.698 

-.000 

-.000 

.02? 

-.54242-01 

.000 

.008 

.000 

.690 

.000 

-.000 

.036 

-.45793-01 

.000 

.008 

.000 

.682 

.000 

-.000 

.045 

-.37462-01 

.000 

.008 

.000 

.674 

.000 

-.000 

.054 

-.29233-01 

.000 

.008 

.000 

.667 

.000 

-.000 

.063 

-.21123-01 

.000 

.008 

.000 

.660 

.000 

-.000 

.072 

-.13123-01 

.000 

.008 

.000 

.653 

.000 

-.000 

.081 

-.52383-02 

.000 

.008 

.000 

.647 

.000 

-.000 

.090 

.25333-02 

.000 

.008 

.000 

.640 

.000 

.000 

.099 

.10203-01 

.000 

.008 

.000 

.634 

.000 

.000 

.102 

.12733-01 

.000 

.008 

.000 

.632 

.000 

.000 

.105 

.15253-01 

.000 

.008 

.000 

.630 

.000 

.000 

.108 

.000 

.008 

■  000 

.628 

.000 

.000 

.111 

.20253-01 

.000 

.008 

.000 

.626 

.000 

.000 

.114 

.22733-01 

.000 

.008 

.000 

.624 

.000 

.000 

.117 

.25213-01 

.000 

.008 

.000 

.62 2 

.000 

.000 

.126 

.32563-01 

.000 

.008 

.000 

.616 

.000 

.000 

•  135 

.39813-01 

.000 

.008 

.000 

.610 

.000 

.000 

.144 

.46973-01 

.000 

.007 

.000 

.604 

.000 

.000 

K-VALUE  . . . 

R-SQUARE 

.5177 

0.000  9 

87  6. 

1 

2 

3  4 

0.003 

9  786. 

1 

2  3 

4 

.5175 
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Figure  7,  Turnaround  Time  Ridge  Trace 
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disappeared.,  and  all  included  normalized  coefficients  had  stabilized, 
further,  the  R -squared  value  had  decreased  only  0.0054,  from  0.5171  to  0.5117 
Therefore,  the  solution  at  k  -  0.108  was  identified  for  the  regression  equa¬ 
tion. 

Model.  The  model  for  this  solution  was  theni 

Turnaround  Time  ■  0.01775  +  0.628*Tapes  +  0.008*Memary  (15) 

However,  since  the  R -squared  value  was  only  0.5171*  the  model  was  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  explain  the  variation  in  turnaround  time  to  a  truly  significant 
degree.  Therefore,  the  data  records  selected  in  Chapter  II  from  the  test 
data  file  to  verify  the  multilinear  regression  model  were  again  used  to 
document  the  accuracy  of  this  model.  Table  XXXII  contains  the  predictor 
values  used,  the  actual  and  calculated  values  of  the  criterion  variable, 
and  the  percentage  error  between  them. 

The  percent  error  ranged  from  -51*23  to  1984.05.  The  average  relative 
error  was  283*06  percent,  with  an  average  absolute  error  equaling  307.03 
percent.  The  largest  two  values  again  seemed  to  be  outliers,  falling  fully 
844.75~l495.33  percentage  points  (172*85-305*97  percent)  beyond  the  next 
greatest  value.  In  addition,  the  actual  values  were  0.0124  with  a  calcu¬ 
lated  value  of  0.17775*  and  0.0116  with  an  estimated  value  of  0.24175* 

The  relative  increases  were  therefore  0.17651  and  0.24059*  respectively, 
though  the  percentage  increases  were  high.  However,  even  with  these  two 
errors  omitted,  the  mean  relative  error  was  53*77  percent  and  the  mean 
absolute  error  was  81.74  percent.  This  confirmed  that  equation  15  was 
inadequate  to  model  turnaround  time,  and  further  effort  was  required  to 
fully  explain  the  variation  in  turnaround  time,  factors  measured  in  the 
simulated  accounting  log  were  inadequate  to  provide  the  necessary  explanation 


Table  XXXII 


Turnaround  Time  Ridge  Regression  Evaluation  Statistics 


Memory 

Tapes 

Turnaro 

Actual 

and  Time 

Calculated 

Percent 

Error 

14 

2 

2.3121 

1.38575 

40.07 

20 

0 

0.0124 

0.17775 

1333.47 

64 
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1.67375 
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10  Time  Model 

The  correlation  matrix  for  the  variables  used  to  model  10  time 
appears  in  Table  XXXIII.  Again,  10  time  was  extremely  highly  correlated 
with  tapelO,  with  a  correlation  coefficient  of  O.969.  Multicollinearity 
was  not  indicated,  however,  since  10  time  was  here  U3ed  as  the  criterion 
variable. 

Tables  XXXIV  and  XXXV  contain  the  normalized  (standardized)  and 
unnarmalized  regression  coefficients,  respectively.  No  coefficient  had 
an  improper  sign,  and  all  were  fairly  stable  across  the  entire  range  of 
values  of  k.  Thus  these  coefficients  did  not  indicate  a  specific  potential 
value  of  k  for  the  model  solution.  Further,  all  the  unnarmalized  coefficients 
were  nonzero  and  would  be  included  in  the  equation. 

The  ridge  trace  for  the  normalized  coefficients  produced  appears  in 
Figure  8.  Table  XXXVI  contains  the  VIFs  for  the  regression  coefficients. 

The  ridge  trave  seemed  to  stabilize  for  values  of  k  close  to  0.077*  However, 
all  the  VIFs  did  not  reach  unity  until  k  =  0.082.  The  coefficients  for  this 
value  had  stabilized.  Further,  the  R -squared  value  had  decreased  by  only 
0.0060  from  O.9869  to  0.9808.  Therefore,  the  solution  at  k  =  0.082  was 
identified  for  the  10  time  regression  equation. 

Model.  The  model  for  this  solution  could  then  be  written! 

10  time  -  5*673  +  11.210*Tapes  +  0.022*Cards  +  0.008*Lines 

+  0 . 064*D  isklO  +  0.899*TapeI0  (16) 

Since  the  R-squared  value  was  high,  0.9808,  the  model  was  expected  to  explain 
most  of  the  variation  in  10  time.  Again,  the  data  records  used  in  Chapter  II 
to  verify  multilinear  regression  were  used  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  this 
ridge  regression  model.  Table  XXXVII  contains  the  results. 
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Table  XXXIII 


10  Time  Correlation  Matrix 


Variable 

IOTime 

Tapes 

Cards 

Lines 

DisklO 

TapelO 

IOTime 

1.000 

.457 

.255 

.272 

.382 
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1.000 
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- 
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1.000 
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Table  XXXIV 


IOTime  Normalized.  Regression  Coefficients 


K-Value 
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Cards 
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DisklO 


TapelO 


Table  XXXV 


IOTlme  Unnormalized  Regression  Coefficients 
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Figure  8.  10  Tine  Ridge  Trace 
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Regression  Evaluation  Statistics 


The  percent  error  for  this  equation  was  not  as  close  as  expected.  The 
percent  error  ranged  from  -6.67  to  309 • 37  •  The  average  relative  error  was 
38.11  percent,  with  an  average  absolute  error  equaling  40.15  percent. 
Accepting  the  two  largest  values  as  outliers  (they  are  the  same  cases  con¬ 
sidered  as  outliers  for  the  turnaround  model  and  exhibit  the  same  charac¬ 
teristics  here)  did  improve  the  accuracy.  Now  the  mean  relative  error  was 
11.45  percent  and  the  mean  absolute  error  was  13.86  percent.  Nevertheless, 
this  model  did  not  explain  the  expected  amount  of  the  variation  of  10  time. 
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V.  Comparison  of  Techniques 


gSBl&iBafl.  Criterion  Variability 

All  three  techniques  explained,  similar  percentages  of  the  variability 
of  the  criterion  variables.  The  following  table  contains  the  R -squared 
values  achieved  by  each  technique,  Indicating  how  well  the  data  fit  the 
various  models. 


Model 

Turnaround  Time 

10  Time 

Multilinear 

Regression 

0.50910 

0.98629 

AID  - 
Trimmed 

0.4?400 

0.85300 

AID  - 
Complete 

0.55600 

0.93900 

Ridge 

Regression 

0.51710 

0.96900 

The  AID  -  Trimmed  figures  denote  the  values  at  Level  3  where  the  tree  was 
trimmed;  the  AID  -  Complete  data  reflect  the  variability  explained  by  the 
total  procedure,  Including  all  the  leaves.  No  procedure  adequately  modeled 
turnaround  time,  thus  indicating  more  data,  currently  unavailable  through 
CPBSIH,  Is  required  to  adequately  explain  the  variation.  Therefore,  the 
models  produced  would  not  be  expected  to  have  high  predictive  accuracy  for 
turnaround  time.  However,  almost  all  the  variance  in  10  time  was  caused  by 
measurable  factors  which  were  recorded  in  the  CPESIM  accounting  log.  The 
models  produced  for  this  variable  should  thereby  be  more  accurate  than 
those  for  turnaround  time. 

Results  Available 

Both  multilinear  and  ridge  regression  techniques  produce  equations  to 
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model  the  system.  Neither  technique,  however,  adequately  modeled  turnaround 
time.  Both  techniques  indicated  probable  multicollinearity  existed  between 
variables  IOtlme  and  tapelO.  Ridge  regression  was  designed  to  compensate 
for  multicollinearity,  and  may  therefore  have  been  expected  to  produce  a 
more  accurate  model  for  turnaround  time.  However,  the  unnormalized  coeffi¬ 
cient  values  for  these  variables  equaled  zero  for  all  ic  greater  than  or  equal 
to  0.024  and  0.015,  respectively,  while  the  system  did  not  stabilize  until 
k  -  0.108.  Thus  these  variables  were  not  included  in  the  model  and  ridge 
regression  had  no  multicollinearity  to  compensate  for  in  the  actual  turn¬ 
around  time  model  equation.  Further,  for  the  10  time  model,  IOtlme  was  a 
critical  rather  than  predictor  variable,  and  multicollinearity  could  there¬ 
fore  not  exist  in  that  model. 

As  expected,  neither  turnaround  time  equation  produced  accurate  results. 
Table  XXXVIII  documents  the  error  rates  of  the  techniques.  These  high  rates 
further  confirmed  the  inadequacy  of  the  models  for  this  variable.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  explained  variation  of  10  time  was  quite  high  and  satisfactory 
for  all  three  models.  However,  neither  equation  produced  by  the  two  regres¬ 
sion  techniques  was  as  accurate  as  expected.  The  error  rates  of  both  tech¬ 
niques  are  also  summarized  in  Table  XXXVIII.  Nevertheless,  the  accuracy  of 
these  models  was  significantly  greater  than  those  modeling  turnaround  time. 

Multilinear  regression  also  produces  information  concerning  the  order 
in  which  the  variables  explained  the  variation  and  thus  should  be  added  to 
the  equation.  Further,  the  statistics  provide  guidance  on  how  many  variables 
should  be  added  to  the  equation,  and  which  add  too  little  to  the  explanation 
of  variation  and  may  be  excluded.  Ridge  regression  produces  little  such 
guidance.  Variables  may  be  excluded  from  the  equation  if  their  normalized 
regression  coefficients  rapidly  approach  zero  as  the  value  of  k  increases. 


Accuracy  Comparison  of  Multilinear  and  Ridge  Regressions 


However,  ridge  regression  Indicates  neither  which  predictor  variables  account 
for  sufficient  variability  to  be  added  to  the  equation,  nor  which  actually 
have  little  or  no  significant  impact.  Ridge  regression  does  provide  a 
visual  record  of  the  interaction  of  the  predictor  variables  through  the 
ridge  trace. 

AID  produces  a  far  different  model.  No  specific  equation  is  developed 
to  account  for  current  performance  or  predict  future  performance.  Rather, 
the  data  are  grouped  into  subsets  which  produce  similar  values  for  the 
criterion  variables.  Information  produced  here  also  includes  how  the  groups 
are  formed,  the  variation  explained  by  each  subgroup  produced,  and  the  stand¬ 
ard  deviation  of  the  variance  of  the  criterion  variable  within  each  group. 

No  information  is  specifically  produced  on  the  values  of  the  variables  for 
those  data  records  within  each  subgroup,  except  for  those  on  which  the  data 
groups  are  split.  The  groupings  identified  can  be  studied  further  to  obtain 
this  information. 

Base  of  Use 

The  two  types  of  regression  processed  were  equally  easy  to  use.  Both 
accepted  the  data  directly  from  the  input  file  with  no  manipulation  or  con¬ 
version.  Processing  was  straightforward.  The  multilinear  regression  proce¬ 
dure  constructed  a  regression  equation  with  only  one  run.  Ridge  regression 
produced  an  initial  estimate  of  the  optimal  value  of  the  bias  factor,  k, 
with  the  initial  run.  Subsequent  runs  converged  on  a  more  exact  value. 

In  direct  contrast,  however,  AID  required  significant  data  manipulation 
to  group  the  data  into  manageable  subsets.  This  action  is  required  to  in¬ 
sure  the  algorithm  is  viable  to  process  large  data  files  within  a  reason¬ 
able  time.  This  grouping  procedure  is  not  difficult  if  each  predictor 
variable  is  defined  as  being  composed  of  equal  length  intervals.  Here  the 
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analyst  must  only  determine  the  maximum  and  minimum  values  of  each  variable 
and  determine  the  appropriate  length  to  use  to  divide  the  total  interval. 
However,  the  analyst  has  little  control  over  how  many  data  records  are  in 
each  subgroup,  or  whether  the  divisions  occur  at  natural  boundaries,  such 
as  the  actual  groupings  of  the  memory  requirements  in  the  CPE3IM  data. 
Therefore,  the  analyst  may  prefer  to  have  greater  control  over  the  specific 
data  records  included  in  each  subgroup.  This  would  require  a  previous  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  data  to  determine  where  the  divisions  should  occur.  One  method 
for  this  would  be  to  use  the  SPSS  Frequencies  procedure,  though  other 
methods  are  also  available.  While  this  does  require  a  significant  amount 
of  work  to  prepare  the  data  for  processing,  the  attributes  of  the  system 
being  studied  may  require  such  an  analysis.  Further,  AID  accepts  only 
integer  data,  requiring  the  transformation  of  fixed  or  floating  point  data. 
Thus  the  analyst  must  also  study  each  such  variable  to  determine  whether  to 
convert  the  data  through  round-off,  truncation,  decimal  point  deletion,  or 
value  recoding.  After  all  this  preparation  is  completed,  AID  is  simple  to 
run.  A  significant  amount  of  work  is  also  required,  however,  after  AID  pro¬ 
cessing  is  complete  to  analyze  and  document  all  the  vital  information  about 
the  subgroups  produced  to  determine  what  the  model  actually  is,  and  what 
values  of  the  criterion  variable  -can  be  expected  for  predictor  variables 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  each  subgroup.  However,  after  this  analysis, 
the  model  indicates  that  for  given  values  (or  ranges  of  values)  of  the  pre¬ 
dictor  variables,  the  value  of  the  criterion  variable  will  also  fall  within 
a  specific  range  for  a  significant  percentage  of  the  time.  AID  was  the 
most  difficult  technique  to  use. 


Algorithm  Limitations 


No  restrictions  or  limitations  exist  with  the  SPSS  multilinear  regres¬ 
sion  procedure.  However,  the  ridge  regression  program  used  in  this  study 
accepts  only  16  total  predictor  and  criterion  variables.  This  limits  its 
capabilities  for  real  world  data  where  many  more  variables  may  be  involved 
in  documenting  system  operation.  Successive  runs  using  different  variables 
might  be  processed  to  eliminate  variables  where  possible.  Alternatively, 
another  modeling  technique  might  be  first  applied  to  determine  the  most 
significant  variables,  and  ridge  regression  applied  to  those. 

AID  also  has  limitations.  It  accepts  only  integer  data,  thus  requiring 
conversion  of  fixed  or  floating  point  data:  Further,  it  too  limits  the  num¬ 
ber  of  predictor  variables  which  may  be  supplied.  However,  since  the  limit 
is  80  such  variables,  the  algorithm  should  easily  handle  most  situations. 

A  more  serious  problem  is  the  lack  of  vital  information  about  the  subgroups 
identified  by  the  method.  Other  statistical  procedures  must  be  run  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  specific  information,  such  as  the  range,  mean,  and  standard  devia¬ 
tion  of  each  variable,  including  the  criterion  variable.  These  data  are 
required  before  the  system  can  be  completely  modeled. 

CPBSIM  Summary 

Multilinear  regression  produced  the  more  accurate  modeling  equation 
for  both  variables.  The  bias  factor  involved  in  ridge  regression  adversely 
affected  the  accuracy  of  that  equation  since  that  model  included  no  multl- 
coll inear ity.  AID  provided  the  most  useable  information  to  provide  a 
viable  predictive  model  for  turnaround  time. 
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VI.  CwclualQflg  Recommendations 


This  thesis  effort  involved  modeling  the  CPESIM  data  base  using  three 
empirical  modeling  techniques:  Multilinear  regression,  ridge  regression, 
and  automatic  interaction  detection  (AID).  All  three  techniques  provide 
valuable  information  to  model  a  computer  system  as  part  of  a  computer  per¬ 
formance  evaluation  effort.  Multilinear  regression  has  long  been  the  work¬ 
horse  of  empirical  models  for  such  projects,  and  its  capabilities  and  limit¬ 
ations  are  well  documented.  Ridge  regression  was  designed  to  a  large  extent 
to  compensate  for  multicollinearity  among  the  predictor  variables.  However, 
for  the  system  under  study,  multicollinearity  was  not  a  factor  in  either 
model.  Thus,  this  technique  could  not  be  expected  to  significantly  improve 
the  explanation  of  the  criterion  variability,  and  did  not.  One  definite 
advantage  of  multilinear  regression  over  ridge  regression  is  its  ordering 
of  the  predictor  variables  and  the  clear  indication  of  which  of  them  explain 
enough  of  the  variability  to  be  logically  included  in  the  equation.  Never¬ 
theless,  for  a  system  with  a  high  degree  of  multicollinearity,  ridge  regres¬ 
sion  could  well  prove  Invaluable. 

AID  produces  no  explicit  modeling  equation,  instead  separating  the  data 
records  into  groups  which  produce  similar  ranges  of  values  for  the  criterion 
variable.  The  groups  specify  the  range  into  which  the  value  of  the  criterion 
variable  will  fall  for  specific  combinations  of  the  predictor  variables. 

This  may  not  be  sufficiently  exact  for  systems  which  could  be  well  modeled 
by  multilinear  regression.  However,  some  systems  and  criterion  variables, 
such  as  CP3SIM  and  turnaround  time,  cannot  be  adequately  explained  through 
other  techniques  tested  thus  fax.  For  such  systems,  AID  could  well  prove 
most  valuable.  For  this  effort,  multilinear  regression  only  identified  the 
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two  variables  which  most  directly  influenced  the  value  of  turnaround  time. 
AID  identified  the  specific  groupings  of  these  variables  which  related 
directly  to  specific  value  ranges  of  the  criterion  variable.  Thus,  even  if 
an  exact  equation  cannot  be  constructed  by  some  modeling  technique  to  pre¬ 
cisely  predict  the  value  of  a  criterion  variable,  AID  can  still  provide 
an  approximate  range  within  which  the  value  should  fall. 

Thus,  multilinear  regression  remains  a  good,  thorough  method  for 
modeling  a  system,  rtidge  regression  should  significantly  improve  the 
accuracy  of  the  modeling  equation  for  systems  with  much  multicolllnearity, 
although  this  was  not  proven  in  this  effort.  Finally,  while  AID  can  provide 
amplification  far  an  already  adequate  model  of  the  system,  it  may  prove  most 
valuable  in  providing  basic  organizing  information  about  a  system  which  can¬ 
not  be  adequately  explained'  by  another  technique. 

The  techniques  tested  in  this  thesis  effort  should  be  applied  to  real 
world  data  with  more  variables  and  a  more  realistically  large  data  base. 

This  would  better  document  the  applicability  of  each  technique  to  large- 
scale  computer  systems. 

Other  of  the  techniques  identified  for  possible  inclusion  in  this  pro¬ 
ject  should  be  examined  using  the  same  data  base.  Thus  their  results  could 
be  compared  with  those  already  derived  to  evaluate  the  relative  performance 
and  accuracy  of  the  models. 
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